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By Marian Taylor 


NE of the saddest things in history 

is the fact that the truly great 

have seemed to be the peculiar 

butt of malicious tongues and nar- 
row minds. The master-poet, Joaquin 
Miller, therefore, did not escape the 
common fate of the uncommon man. 
Perhaps there has never been one more 
misunderstood than he; for, though ac- 
cessible to all, there was an aloofness of 
spirit with him that was above stooping 
to contradict the wild tales that were 
bandied hither and thither. 

As late only as the night of his last 
public appearance in Oakland, which 
was at a Democratic rally, just before 
the Presidential Election, when the 
people were addressed by himself, Ger- 
trude Atherton and others, this subject 
came up. I happened to be sitting 
beside a man with whom the poet 
“batched” in his early days. 

“Why, it has even been said that 
Joaquin was a horse thief,’ he exclaimed 
laughingly, ‘“‘but the only thing he ever 
stole was a slice of the night; for he was 
such a tremendous student that he would 
sit up and ‘dig’ in his books when the 
rest of the world was sleeping. The 
truth is, the Indians liked him so well 
that they gave him a valuable pony, and 
as the boy was loping along on it the 
authorities took him into custody, not 
believing his story that it was a present. 
A big, powerful fellow—also unjustly 
detained—broke jail that night and took 
the boy with him. There was a scrim- 
mage of course and Joaquin was hurt, 
but they escaped and for months he was 
with the Indians—who, by the way, 
nursed him back to health and strength.” 


Again it has been said that he was 
brusque and harsh; he who was the 
gentlest and kindest of men, toward even 
the very animals. In this connection, 
well do I recall his words when accepting 
a cat from him. “If you find he won’t 
stay in city confinement after roaming 
the wild up here, give him away, but 
don’t, whatever you do, kill him.” 

After the death of his father he brought 
his beautiful old mother from Oregon, 
built a special tent-shaped cottage for 
her—humoring her preference in that 
respect—and for twenty years he cared 
for her—his saint in her niche—tending 
her in the most chivalrous and exquisite 
fashion. In fact he had two professions, 
that of poetry and that of loving-kind- 
ness, in the latter of which he was surely 
in the wholesale department. Anybody 
and everybody was welcome at “The 
Hights.”” On one occasion he took in a 
family—stranded financially—gave them 
food, shelter and every necessity; yes, 
and a burial-place for their little one 
when it died. 

We all entertain our friends, it is true; 
some of us wine them, all of us dine 
them, but how many of us take in the 
stranger and a whole family at that? 
Who but a Joaquin Miller? He was 
kind also to those of alien race, so 
several Japanese made their home on a 
part of his big hundred-acre estate, ab- 
sorbing his spirit, and breathing in the 
beauties and beneficences of Nature. 

Indeed, as an expression of tenderness 
almost divine, his ““Dove of St. Mark,” 
included in “The Songs of Italy,” stands . 
unparalleled. There is nothing in litera- 
ture more exquisite on: the’ subject of 
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our fallen sister—she whose white robes 
of innocence have been besmirched by 
the rapacious lust of man—than this 
touching poem of his, one of the stanzas 
of which is as follows: . 


Yea, take great courage, it will be as bread! 
Have faith, have faith while this day wears 
through. 
Then rising refreshed, try virtue instead; 
Be stronger and better, prove pitiful dear, 
So prompt with a lie, so prompt with a tear, 


For the hand grows stronger as the heart 
grows true ... . 

Take courage, my child, for I promise you 
We are judged by our chances of life and lot; 
And your poor soul may yet pass through 

The eye of the needle, where laces shall not. 


And in a poem entitled “Charity,” deal- 
ing with the woman taken in adultery, we 
read these words: 


Who now shall accuse and arraign us? 
What man shall condemn and disown? 
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Since Christ has said only the stainless 

Shall cast at his fellows a stone. 

Again, it has been said of Joaquin 
Miller that he was a pagan, a magnifi- 
cent one perhaps, but still a pagan. 
Was he? Turn to his “Songs of the 
Hebrew Children,” and would that you 
might hear them recited by his gifted 
widow, Abbie Leland Miller! For I can 
imagine few things more inspiring than 
to be at “The Hights” when the setting 
sun is touching the dimpling hills with 
a glory almost celestial, and hear her 
pour them forth with an abandon born 
of love and pride. Perhaps she would 
give you the beautiful one called “Hope,” 
closing with these lines: 

Look starward; stand far and unearthy, 

Free soul’d as a banner unfurled. 

Be worthy, O brother, be worthy! 

For a God was the price of the world. 
And surely she would recite “Beyond 
Jordan,” the lovely poem about the 
mothers of Judah, who brought their 
little ones for Christ to bless, and which 
is, in part: 

Then reaching His hands He said, lowly, 

“Of such is My Kingdom;” and then 


Took the brown little babes in the holy 
White hands of the Savior of men; 


Held them close to His heart and caress’d them 
Put His face down to theirs as in prayer, 

Put their hands to His neck, and so bless'd them 
With baby hands hid in His hair. 


The poet’s unalterable belief in the 
immortality of the soul was evidenced in 
the fact that one of his last acts, a few 
days before he died, was to write out the 
following, which he had given to the 
world many years before: 


Could I but teach man to believe, 

Could I but make small men to grow, 
To break frail spider webs that weave 

About their thews, and bind them low. 
Could I but sing one song and lay 
Grim Doubt; I then could go my way 

In tranquil silence, glad, serene, 

And satisfied, from off the scene. 
But, ah this disbelief, this Doubt, 

This doubt of God, this doubt of God, 
The damned spot will not out! 
Wouldst learn to know one little flower, 

Its perfume, perfect form or hue? 
Yea, wouldst thou have one perfect hour 

Of all the years that come to you? 
Then grow as God hath planted, grow 
A lovely oak or daisy low, 

As He hath set His garden; be 
Just what thou art, or grass or tree. 

Thy treasures up in heaven laid 
Await thy sure ascending soul 

Life after life—be not afraid! 
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Shortly before he died his wife read to 
him from the beautiful service of the 
Episcopal Church, and recited Tenny- 
son’s “Crossing the Bar.” It was at 
eventide that her gentle voice took up 
the majestic lines: 

Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me, 


And may there be’ no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea’ 


recalling his own words: 


Be this my home till some fair star 
Stoops earthward, and shall beckon me; 
For surely God-land lies not far 
From these Greek heights and this great sea. 


Thus passed the lofty soul of our poet, 
whose faith gave him confidence to echo: 


I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar. 


Never did Joaquin Miller show to 
greater advantage than—when in London 
and Continental Europe—he kept him- 
self unspoiled, in spite of notice and 
adulation that would have turned the 
head of an ordinary man. 

A friendship formed with Lord Hough- 
ton led to his meeting everyone worth 
while, not only amongst the nobility, 
but also in the circles of the literati. 
He was presented to Queen Victoria at 
Lady Ashburton’s, and she was much 
entertained by his humorous stories. It 
led ‘to an amusing caricature by the 
cartoonist Swinnerton, the original of 
which is at “The Hights.” It repre- 
sents the poet sitting at a table with the 
Queen, the Prince of Wales and the 
Shah of Persia; he is clad as usual in 
his Western dress, and his sombrero is 
firmly planted on his head—though in 
the presence of royalty—while he re- 
gales them with his wonderful stories. 
The expressive faces make it irresistibly 
funny. 

Altho’ an admirer of Browning, Ten- 
nyson, and other great writers, he had a 
reverence almost amounting to a passion 
for Byron. He spent a winter in Greece 
with Lord Houghton tracing the foot- 
steps on the poet he called Master, and 
drank deeply of inspiration at Newstead 
Abbey, Byron’s English home, which to 
Joaquin Miller was a shrine, and where 
he wrote of “the lordliest dust that ever 


yet moved animate in human form.” 
He did not pass over the Scottish poet, 
Burns, in his travels, for he penned this 
at his tomb: 


In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still; 
In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two, where God has not. 


One of the most interesting incidents 
of his English visit was his intercourse 
with the young exiled Prince Imperial, 
of France, who met with such a shocking 
death in South Africa during the Zulu 
war. Like others, he greatly admired 
Joaquin Miller’s horsemanship, and the 
latter tried to teach the Prince how to 
cling to his horse, and climb into the 
saddle as he ran, in the fashion of the 
Indians and vaqueros; but somehow he 
seemed to think it too undignified for a 
soldier. Alas, had he taken advantage 
of the lesson, the tragedy of his death 
might have been averted! 

The poem, “Dead in the Long, Strong 
Grass,”” was the poet’s tribute to this 
brave and brilliant young man, “only 
son of his mother, and she a widow.” 
Dead with seventeen wounds in his 
breast made by the deadly assegai of 
the Zulu. Three years ago I heard 
afresh the sad story from the lips of a 
visiting friend, brother of the ill-fated 
Captain Carey, in charge of the scouting 
party. The Captain had not thought 
it wise to unhorse at that particular spot, 
but unfortunately allowed the ardent 
young Prince to over-rule his judgment. 
When the savages made their raid, the 
procedure usual on such occasions was 
followed, “every man to horse,” but 
when they arrived at a place of safety 
the Prince was found to be missing. 

England went wild with sorrow over 
the death of its guest. Well I remember 
the storm in London. There was al- 
most an obstruction in the House of 
Commons. Many clamored for a court- 
martial, others said the Captain was not 
to blame. His grandmother, Lady Bren- 
ton—widow of a great naval hero—used 
her influence, and finally the matter was 
dropped in his favor. He never recovered 
from the blow, however, for six months 
later he died in India—ostensibly of 
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liver trouble, but in reality, his brother 
said, of a broken heart. 

The Prince pressed a very valuable 
solitaire diamond ring on Joaquin Miller 
at parting. The latter did not want to 
accept it, having heard the Emperor 
died poor; the Prince persisted, however; 
“Wear it anyway till I return,” he said. 
Alas, poor young man! For him there 
was no return. The Poet gave the ring 
to the present Mrs. Miller as her engage- 
ment token, and she has it yet in safe 
keeping, tho’ seldom wearing it, on ac- 
count of its size. 

Mrs. Miller tells an interesting story 
about her busband’s poem on “‘Garfield,”’ 
the martyred president. Tributes were 
solicited from well-known authors, Walt 
Whitman, Longfellow, and Joaquin Mil- 
ler, preeminently. The first-mentioned 
would not undertake it, feeling he was 
not inspired at the time, and when the 
remaining two had written theirs, Long- 
fellow withdrew his as secondary to the 
noble effort of his brother-poet. 

Womanhood has ever been a prolific 
theme with Joaquin Miller, his finest 
poem on that subject being the now 


famous one ertitled, ‘The Bravest Bat- 
tle.’ It was thus that he came to write 
it. A fine equestrian statue was to be 
erected in New Orleans and the poet was 
asked to write a poem fitting the occas- 
ion, it being in honor of the bravest 
battle ever fought. When he produced 
it, however, the committee would not 
allow it to be read, as it was a tribute to 
women instead of to men of battle, but 
years afterwards it was read in that 
same city by one of America’s leading 
women, and it has become one of his 
best known poems. 

Never a good financier—and generous 
to a fault—although he returned from 
Europe with considerable money, he lost 
heavily through unfortunate investments. 
He had, at one time, thought of making a 
home in Italy—at Florence—and later 
he built himself the now historic log 
cabin at Washington, D. C., but later 
the lure of the West was upon him, and 
in 1885 he settled at “The Hights,” a 
tract of land situated in the foot-hills - 
of Fruitvale, California. 

From this famous home of his a mag- 
nificent view may be had. General Fre- 
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mont caught his first glimpse of the 
narrow strait connecting the San Fran- 
cisco Bay with the great Pacific from its 
slopes, and called it the “Golden Gate.” 
The large and thriving city of Oakland 
lies a thousand feet below, with beautiful 
Lake Merritt like a sparkling diamond on 
her finger. 

Here the poet converted barren hills 
into a forest garden. Here he erected 
monuments to Fremont, Browning and 
Moses. The soldier has a square tower, 
the English poet one round in shape, and 
the great Hebrew lawgiver a pyramid. 

“Why a monument to Moses?’”’ he has 
frequently been asked, and invariably his 
answer has been: ‘““No one knows where 
Moses was buried; why not here as well 
as anywhere else?” 

For himself he built a funeral pyre 
of the same grey granite, within a stone’s- 
throw of his tiny “God’s Acre,’ where 
lie his ‘own beloved dead. On it his 
ashes were reverently consigned to the 
flames in conformity with his wish, the 
Bohemian Club—of which he was a 
charter member—conducting the very 
unique but beautiful service, assisted by 
Colonel Irish, his most intimate friend. 
The funeral service proper—and crema- 
tion—had taken place at the time of 
the poet’s death in February, but this 
was the final ceremony. 

There are many interesting cottages at 
“The Hights,”’ the most famous of which 
is the miniature Newstead Abbey, mod- 
eled after Byron’s home. The conical- 
shaped door leads into “The Chapel,” 
and above it may be seen the cross, the 
star and the crescent. It was Joaquin’s 
own particular room in former days; 
the place where much of his writing was 
done, and for which he preferred to use 
yellow paper, as a color more restful to 
the eyes. His daughter has also used it 
for correspondence, a letter from her 
drawing my attention to the fact. The 
door to the right indicates the room of 
Maud McCormick (daughter of the poet 
by his first wife, and now lying in the 
little cemetery on the hill), and the one 
to the left is the famous guest-chamber, 
the room in which so many celebrated 
people have slept when making their 
pilgrimage to this mecca of the literary 
world. 

The cottage in which the poet died, 


however, is a new one, built by him for 
the occupancy of his wife and daughter, 
Juanita, when they came to him from 
New York. During his last two years 
here he received all who came, in spite 
of physical infirmity and weakness. In 
the forenoons he would be found in bed, 
a large, old-fashioned one, placed at the 
end of a long, narrow room containing 
pictures and valuable mementoes of past 
days. 

The poet was ever picturesque, even 
in sickness. On his head he wore a 
dark red velvet fez, over his night- 
clothes a scarlet dressing-gown, making 
him—with his luxuriant beard of snowy 
white—almost barbaric in his splendor, 
especially with the finishing touch of a 
bear skin bed-cover. His complexion, to 
the very last, was one that a girl might 
have envied, and his keen, clear blue 
eyes seemed to pierce to the very soul of 
man. 

His language was at all times singularly 
simple and direct, and his sense of humor 
very keen. One day I found him sitting 
on a hard wooden bench with open slats, 
and looking very uncomfortable. ‘Let 
me get you a pillow, Mr. Miller,”’ I said. 
“Pray don’t,” he answered, “I am train- 
ing my back to stand alone again.” 
This was after his severe illness. 

At times he was embarrassingly frank. 
“Your children get their good-looks from 
their mother,’”’ he said to a male visitor 
one day. “You are not good-looking.”’ 

On another occasion, when two ladies 
were there, he turned to one of them and 
said, ‘‘You have a face that will never 
grow old.” Then shaking his head at 
the other he exclaimed, “But you! Ah, 
you!—” Thus did he indirectly rebuke 
“worry” when he saw traces of it in his 
fellow-beings. 

He loved children and ever had a kind 
word for them. I took my young son 
to “The Hights’—the older children 
went of their own volition—that he 
might have the privilege of touching the 
hand that wrote America’s greatest poem, 
“Columbus;” the poem destined, perhaps 
more than any other, to put grit and 
back-bone into the men of the rising 
generation. ; 

“What are you going to be, my boy?” 
asked the poet. 

“T don’t know yet, sir. 


” 
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“Well whatever you are, be a man, a 
manly man, and above all things never 
know how to tell a lie.” Thus impress- 
ing the little fellow with the necessity of 
letting the warp and woof of him be 
such that a lie would be a moral impos- 
sibility. 

We had left the sermon in the church 
that lovely Sunday morning for God’s 


great out-of-doors, and this was His 
message through His prophet of the hills, 
our American Tolstoi, which I pass on to 
others; for could we but carry the 
blessed admonition first of all into our 
individual life, then into our civic life, 
into our relations with the world at 
large, it would go far toward hastening 
the millenium and giving us heaven upon 
earth. 


Joaquin Miller, Dead? 
By Alexander Mc Boyle 


The mountains loved him, all the bills 
Responded to his joyous tread, 

And far Alaska throbs and tbrills 
The message, “Joaquin Miller's dead” 


Fair wooded heights be loved so well! 
The weeping willow bows its head, 

All felt the magic of bis spell, 
And whisper, “ Joaquin Miller’s dead\’’ 


Rest, active brain and kindly beart, 
Rest with the sunshine o'er thy bed; 

My tribute, with the tears that start, 
Are not for Joaquin Miller, dead. 


But for the Genius that bas passed 
Beyond the vale where mortals tread ; 

Hope keyed bis stout heart to the last, 
And Joaquin Miller is not dead. 


Prometheus gave him words of flame 
That, living, shall their lustre shed 

And crown bim with undying fame, 
Although ’tis written, “He is dead.” 








~~~ ~~ 


AR ZR By the Editor 
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IELDOM has there been a sweeter, 
finer and more beautiful relation- 
ship between father and daughter 
than always existed between Joa- 

quin Miller and his daughter, Juanita. 

One of the tenderest and most exquisite 

poems he ever wrote was addressed to 

her, when she was a child of ten, and he 
had just completed making his new 
home on The Hights above Fruitvale, 
near Oakland, habitable. Her mother 
had found it impossible to live on the 

Pacific shores, hence the growing daugh- 

ter seldom saw her glorious poet papa, 

but he was her hero, her greatest of all 
men, and they corresponded regularly. 

Then he wrote to her this poem: 





JUANITA 


You will come, my bird, Bonita? 
Come! For I, by steep and stone, 
Have built such nest for you, Juanita, 
As not eagle bird hath known. 


Rugged! Rugged as Parnassus! 
Rude, as all roads I have trod— 
Yet are steeps and stone-strewn passes 
Smooth o’er head, and nearest God. 


Here black thunders of my canyon 
Shake its walls in Titan wars! 

Here white sea-born clouds companion 
With such peaks as know the stars! 


Here madrona, manzanita— 
Here the snarling chaparral 

House and hang o’er steeps, Juanita, 
Where the gaunt wolf loved to dwell! 


Dear, I took these trackless masses 
Fresh from Him who fashioned them; 
Wrought in rock, and hewed fair passes, 

Flower set, as sets a gem. 


Aye, I built in woe. God willed it; 
Woe that passeth ghosts of guilt; 

Yet I built as His birds builded— 
Builded, singing as I built. 


All is finished! Roads of flowers 
Wait your loyal little feet. 

All completed? Nay, the hours 
Till you come are incomplete. 


Steep below me lies the valley, 
Deep below me lies the town, 
Where great sea-ships ride and rally, 
And the world walks up and down. 


O, the sea of lights far streaming 
When the thousand flags are furled— 

When the gleaming bay lies dreaming 
As it duplicates the world! 


You will come my dearest, truest? 

Come my sovereign queen of ten; 
My blue skies will then be bluest; 
y white rose be whitest then: 


Then the song! Ah, then the saber 
Flashing up the walls of night! 

Hate of wrong and love of neighbor— 
Rhymes of battle for the Right! 


Is there anything more suggestive of 
their blessed oneness of relationship than 
the query, and its answer: 


All complete? Nay, the hours 
Till you come are incomplete. 


When his last illness became serious 
Juanita resolutely left everything of the 
East behind her and came out to nurse 
her father. He needed her, and she felt 
she needed him. With a devotion that 
never faltered, day or night, she watched 
over and cared for him as tenderly as 
mother ever tended a sick child. His 
every need and wish were understood 
and met without a word, so perfect was 
the deep sympathy that existed between 
them. She wrote his letters, attended 
to his business and relieved him of every 
care. Again and again, when I have 
been with them in the sick room, I have 
been touched to tears as his luminous 
eyes followed her about the room. 
Affection, deep and abysmal, pride, 
fatherly tenderness—everything beauti- 
ful and sweet—was mirrored in them, or 
shone through. from his emotional soul. 

Now that he has gone from The 
Hights, Juanita has taken his own room 
and_made of it a “Sanctuary,” where 
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she herself retires to think over the 
great work he sought to do for the 
world in giving to it his inspirations. 
When I wrote to her about this special 
number of Out West, she wrote a beautiful 
letter, from which I extract the following: 

“T believe Papa would be wonderfully 
pleased with the Joaquin Miller number of 
Out West. As for me, I shall place the 
magazine in the Sanctuary already fra- 
grant from fadeless wreaths, former 
flowers of your friendship and many 
symbols—sweet, strong organ points over 
which harmonies of thought play in 
waves of remembrance. His advice was 
always, ‘Try to be balanced, Baby— 
“Be ye wise as a serpent and harmless 
as a dove.”’ So at night I wear a 
serpent ring that my sub-conscious self 
may dictate wisdom to my waking acts, 
and during the day repeat his ‘Voice of 
the Dove,’ so love may sink into my soul 
until there is tolerance for what appears 
to be missteps and I learn the value of 
each today. In fact, the roses of my 
Papa’s planting I fashion into beads, on 
some his poems chanting and on others 
Christian creeds, then kissing the Cross, 


remember that he said, ‘I planted my 
first trees in the shape of a cross, to teach 
us all to look up to the cross, to never 
fret under the cross we bear nor to forget 
Him, for sorrow has its place. God made 
the night as well asthe day, and “Behold 
it all was very good.” ’ 


“Perfect Papa! what melodies of mem- 
ory vibrate in tune to verses singing 
ceaselessly—may I be worthy, may I be 
worthy of him has ever been my prayer.” 


With Miss Miller’s permission we are 
privileged to present three of her own 
poems, two of them written to her poet 
father. These poems have been printed 
on postal cards, with beautiful repro- 
ductions of color sketches she made to 
accompany them, and I am sure they 
only need to be known to create a large 
demand for them. 

As the years go by there can be no 
question but that Joaquin Miller’s fame 
will grow, and one of the sweetest 
flowers in the glory-wreath that will ever 
enshrine his memory will be the de- 
votion he won and ever received from 
his gifted daughter. 


—— 


The Star of The Year 


By Juanita Miller 
The Star of the New Year 


Shines and sings 


The while each silver 


Joy-bell rings 


Of sweetly, softly sacred things 
For you, Sweetheart, and yours. 


Harmony holy, bappy and bigh, 
Peace that reaches from 


Earth to sky: 


The peace of the New 


Year’s lullaby, 


For you, Sweetheart, and yours. 


(Copyright 1909, 


Used by permission. ) 
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a notice of the death of Joaquin 

Miller,. The London Times said 

weed that he tried to found a colony of 

= literary people on his place in the 
mountains near Oakland. 

Joaquin never tried to do that, and 
such purpose had no place in his plans. 
But there occurred at his mountain home 
certain things which in literary interest 
have probably not been equalled in the 
history of any genius. 

These events moved me to name his 
mountain “The Oakland Parnassus,” for 
surely the myths that rose in the slopes 
and forests of the Greek Parnassus that 
looked down on Delphi were of no more 
interest than the inspiration of Joaquin’s 
Parnassus. In one of his houses went to 
live an old soldier and his wife. She 
had been a teacher, and was aged, wan 
and exhausted. The sap of life was dry 
in her. When they had lived near 
Joaquin for a time a local paper oc- 
casionally published brief notes of neigh- 
borhood news from her pen. These 
notes expanded into comment and finally 
began to take on the character of litera- 
ture. This went on until the approach 
of our war with Spain. One day it was 
cabled that the poor Queen Regent of 
Spain, in despair of saving her country, 
had gone into her chapel and prayed. 

Soon after, from the pen of the worn 
old woman on Joaquin’s Parnassus ap- 
peared a brief poem, under the caption, 
“The Queen Prayed.” It would have 
done credit to any of the major poets, 
and none of the minor poets has excelled 
it. 

On his way to Japan, Sir Edwin 
Arnold visited Joaquin, and the two sons 
of genius communed on Parnassus. 

The next year two Japanese boys 
appeared there and asked for the Philoso- 
pher. Joaquin said, “I am the Philoso- 
pher.”” They told him that wishing to 
know English literature, Sir Edwin Ar- 


nold had advised them to seek California 
and find the philosopher, Miller. They 
had visited our two universities in quest 
of him and finally found him. They lived 
with him several years, faithfully serving 
him and his mother, but refusing pay. 
Finally the elder began to write verse. 
He found a publisher in New York, and 
his little volume is valued by scholars for 
its literary merit and its mist and charm 
of the Buddhistic philosophy. That boy 
was Yone Noguchi, now professor of 
English Literature in the University of 
Japan. 

Next appeared on Joaquin’s Parnassus 
an old and spent woman, partly deaf, 
worn by trying work of years as a teacher. 
She had no aims, only a wish to find rest. 
He gave her a lodge for shelter, and in 
due time, the air of Parnassus in her 
nostrils, the weary spirit was thrilled and 
she began to write. She became one of 
the best short-story writers. Her style 
was vivid, the spirit of her work was 
pure, and the earnings of her pen sur- 
rounded her last days with comfort and 
peace. 

Then came Kanno, an educated Japan- 
ese who, after dwelling on Parnassus 
awhile in contact with Joaquin, began to 
write. His drama, ‘“‘Creation’s Dawn,” 
and short poems and meditations, abound 
in fine lines, as, ““Now, invisible hand of 
mighty Creator forges human souls on 
the anvil of passion,” and, “Her life was 
music. She dove into the ocean of 
Death like a white sea-bird.”’ 

Both Occident and Orient are likely 
to hear more of this genius, inspired on 
Joaquin’s Parnassus. 

These people sought him, were the 
recipients of his hospitality, and none of 
them had any name in literature and 
were all unaware of any ability to write. 
It will be seen that the facts are very 
different from the implications of the 
statement in The Times. Instead of 
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searching for celebrities in letters, the 
arms of his hospitality were opened to 
the maimed and spent and the stranger, 
who, in the atmosphere that was around 
him discovered talents they had not 
suspected. 

In his compassion for all things that 
have life, his philosophy was distinctly 
Buddhistic. The gentle son of Ma- 
hamaya was no more a brother to the 
least that hath life than was Joaquin. 

Once I called on him with some 
Eastern friends. After we had dined 
under the trees I made my carriage 
ready to return, and Joaquin said he 
would hitch his big horse, Black Warrior, 
to the buck-board and take part of the 
party down the mountain. While hitch- 
ing, the horse bucked, and the ladies 
raised an alarm. When I ran to the 
scene I found Joaquin under Black 
Warrior’s feet. Catching the bridle I 
subdued the beast, and Joaquin crept 
out dusty and much disarranged, but 
looking upon the horse most benevolent- 
ly, he said in apolegy for the brute, 
“That horse must have eaten something 
that disagreed with him.” 

He was charming with children and 
never tired of reciting to them some of 
his humorous verses, and singing songs 
in Chinook. 

His place, ‘The Hights,” wasa barren 
and forbidding mountain ridge. But he 
had the raised vision of genius and saw 
at once its value for the majestic view 
it commanded, from the Santa Cruz 
mountains to Mt. Tamalpais, and out 
upon the Pacific through the Golden 
Gate. He developed water by digging 
out hidden springs, and planted trees— 
thousands of trees—and roses. His first 
house bore on its gable a cross, a crescent 
and the Aztec nimbus. He said, “They 
symbolize forms of the religious idea, 
and there is good in them all.” 

When his mother came she had a 
separate house and lived in comfort to 
the end of her days. She was a woman of 
noble form and poise, and it was apparent 
that his genius came through her, for she 
had the Shakespearean dome, the poetic 
head and brow. 

On the summit he built his pyre, and 
there his mother sleeps. In 1889, under 
engagement with the New York /nde- 


pendent, he prepared for a journey, and 
wrote to me this directory letter: 


| Dear, Dear Friend Irish: 

wrote to Black, Edmunds and Townsend as 
promised, and now am off for a tremendous long 
trip, taking in all the cities of the Northwest 
and ending in the Indian Territory. I am not 
solid. Some day I shall sit down and not get 
up any more. Some day I shall not have you, 
my dear, dear boy, at Sond to snatch up the 
brandy bottle with the cork in it and pull me 
through. 

But the IJndependent, my honest old paper, 
has advertised my trip and is impatient of delay. 
I must go, even though I fall in harness. 

But, of course, I shall come back and we will 
have a thousand dear days together, here under 
my trees. I only write this letter, or rather 
this will, in case ton overtaken suddenly as I 
shall be sooner or later, so that you and all may 
know how earnest I am about the last service 
that man can do for his friend. I have earned 
the right, I hope, to get out from under the 
wheels of trade, and out of the dust of combat. 
I want to leave my ashes on my “Hights,” 
among the trees I have planted, and I want you 
to see to it that my body is burned on my tomb 
here; and quietly, secretly if necessary. Let no 
one meddle. It should be of far less concern to 
the world than the planting of one of my thous- 
ands of trees. 

I have written Woodbury to come here, and 
burn all my papers. You and he will put your 
two hearts and your two honest heads together 
and do for me these last services, and then help 
Abbie and Bob. Roosevelt, my executor, who 
holds my will, to settle up my little estate, all of 
which, except as named in my will which 
velt holds, goes to Abbie and Baby. Mother 
remains on the place, in her home while she 
lives, if she likes. Brother George will look 
after her. I wish that you would choose one 
of my cottages here and Woodbury another, and 
live in them as much as you can. This would 

rotect my trees and keep the place intact till 
Baby is up here. 

Love to you and ’ 

JOAQUIN MILLER. 


By way of explanation, “Black” re- 
ferred to is Gen. Jno. C. Black, the gal- 
lant soldier, former Pension Commis- 
sioner, and ‘‘Edmunds”’ was the late Jas. 
B. Edmunds, former Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia. 

The “brandy bottle” refers to a sub- 
ject which is the theme of the first part 
of the letter. Joaquin did an enormous 
lot of work on the Hights with his own 
hands. He terraced the ridge, lifted and 
placed rock, and sustained a cardiac 
strain, of which I knew nothing until one 
day as he sat down to dinner at my table, 
he began a hearty laugh at a humorous 
remark made by my daughter, Frances, 
and at once collapsed, limp in his chair, 


yours 
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I sprang to the side-board for a bottle of 
Naglee brandy, leaned his head back and 
placed the neck of the bottle in his 
mouth. He struggled to free his mouth 
and said, feebly, “John, pull the cork.” 
I pulled it, and drenched him with a 
good drink, when he recovered and had 
his dinner. It is evident that he ex- 
pected this cardiac strain would finally 


conquer him. But it played no part 
whatever in the final tragedy. 

I reached his house five minutes after 
he had died, with no one present but his 
devoted wife. I carried out his last 
request, and his ashes are amongst the 
trees that he planted, on the Hights he 
loved so well. 





Ashes of Spirit! 
From these heights ; 


thee; 


Pilot of the West, 


Steer on. 





Cremation of Miller 


By Gertrude Boyle Kanno 


Burnt embers from a stranded ship of song; 
On the wings of the wind ye are borne 


Back to the sea ye have flown. .. . 


Joaquin, Spirit of the West, 
I hail thee! 
Pilot of freedom, of rugged will, of elemental 
beauty and force, 
Through the mists I bebold thee, 
Steering thy Spirit-Ship of Song. . . . 


O‘er the rhythm of the sea 

Wafts the cadence of thy voice; 

O’er the pulse of the deep 

Throbs the compassion of thee; 

With ear at last attuned 

We catch the divine melody of thy song. 


In the surging of the sea, 
Surge the love-hunger, the beauty-passion of 


The wild cry of the sea 
Proclaims the freedom of thee. 


Of the Ship of Song, 














sa7 sad 


MILLER, FRIEND 
wy 


sa4 sae sae 


By Bessie I. Sloan 








GES innumerable have been writ- 
ten in praise of Joaquin Miller, 
Poet. A neighbor of ten years 
would add a loving tribute to 
Joaquin Miller, Friend, knowing that he 
was even a greater friend than a poet; a 
friend not alone to those who knew and 
loved him. but to the oppressed, the 
hopeless, the convict, the man of foreign 
race whom others reviled. Faithful to 
high ideals, his rugged simplicity and 
truth is an inspiration to all lovers of the 
true and the beautiful. 

Our first meeting with the picturesque 
figure who was to become friend and 
critic, was at Santa Monica, by the sea, 
in Southern California. He would stand 
on the beach at the edge of the irridescent 
waves, holding his slouch hat in his hand, 
his white hair and beard flowing in the 
wind, a broad, red silk tie (usually) 
giving the vivid note to his costume, 
which consisted of a long frock coat, and 
corduroys tucked into high boots. 

Here he would dreamily weave the 
melody of waters, the glow of sunshine 
and sunset into poetic rhythm; would 
talk at times of his work or travels, and 
when in mellow mood, would recite to a 
chosen few the best-loved and probably 
best-known of his earlier poems, ‘The 
Voice of The Dove,” and “Columbus.” 
In the lines 





There are many tomorrows, my love, my love 
There is only one today. , : 


he imitated the tender wooing, cooing 
dove note perfectly. 

It was in nineteen hundred and two, 
and I remember with what breathless 
interest he held us as he related the story 
of his visit to Byron’s home, when sleep- 
ing in the poet’s bed for three nights, he 
watched and waited for the expected 
ghost that did not walk. 

Another incident I recall—a simple 
thing that may serve to illuminate his 


fun-loving nature. At luncheon he 
would squeeze the juice from an orange, 
inflate the skin and place it carefully at 
the top of a dish of fruit. Then he 
waited nonchalantly at the door of the 
dining-room to watch the orange balloon 
collapse, to the surprise and chagrin of 
the individual who selected it. With a 
sly smile and merry wink, like a boy 
pleased with the trick he would glance 
at us and walk away. 

Later, when we availed ourselves of 
the invitation to visit him at his home 
on the Hights east of Oakland, as he 
expressed it, “Four miles east, and one 
mile perpendicular,” the warmth of his 
greeting, the simple hospitality and his 
interesting stories of souvenirs, won our 
hearts completely, and it became a 
usual thing to ride or walk up the wild- 
flowered, hill-side road to his loved park, 
where we have watched him at work, 
always cheery, apt with aphorism and 
repartee, ready to share everything, from 
fruit and roses to his latest verse. 

In vancy I see him stand beside the 
“fountain of youth,” which was so 
arranged in the midst of a fern-clad 
rockery that he could turn an artificial 
rain-storm upon his vine-clad dwelling. 
“T love to write to the sound of falling 
water,” he said, and added, with a 
twinkle of the eye, “Besides, it cools my 
roof.” 

In the little chapel-like cottage he then 
occupied I picture the fresh complexioned, 
clear-eyed ‘Poet of the Sierras” (the 
appellation not altogether to his liking), 
writing in bed, with a small black or red 
cap upon his head and a _ wonderful 
buffalo robe covering him. On the wall 
hung the Klondyke coat with nugget 
buttons, Alaska mocassins of rein-deer 
hide, photographs and letters of celebri- 
ties, sketches by well-known artists, and 
greetings from brother poets. There was 
also a collar and necktie with inscription 
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beneath, “For my friend John P. Irish, 
in heaven.” Somewhat of a wag was 
Joaquin. 

Nasturtiums climbed his steps to 
blossom gayly in the door-way. “Do 
not pluck my pretty companions,” he 
would say, “they nod and whisper to 
me of many things—things that reach 
back to the time of Moses.” 

The following incident reveals his love 
for his trees. Mrs. Kanno, the sculptor, 
had her studio on the hill in one of his 
small cottages, where she had worked 
for seven years. One day he found her 
sawing the partition between two rooms. 
It was his cottage, his partition. He 
watched her for some time then, “You 
are all right,” he said decidedly, “you 
will get ahead.” She told him that she 
needed light and a larger room to work 
in. “That eucalyptus sweeps over the 
roof and annoys me; I wish you would 
cut it down.” The poet demurred, then 
brought his saw and severed a huge 
limb. Finally, “I can’t cut any more,” 
he said in a hurt voice, “I have loved 
that tree.” It still stands, the half of 
it, a mute witness to his tenderness. 

Pink rose hedge and forest of trees that 
he planted, miles of rock fences he had 
built by discharged convicts (who did 
not always return the loyalty his faith 
demanded )—were these not enough to 
prove him the lover of nature and of all 
humanity? 

In those days I would tie my horse to 
a tree at the shady road-side and call 
aloud, “Joaquin!” True to himself and 
his hours for work, the poet would 
answer heartily, “Come in!” or ““Begone!”’ 
as the case might be. 

“That is a handsome man with you,” he 
remarked. The gentleman looked pleased. 
Joaquin raised his hand with the wonder- 
ful diamond ring (a present from Queen 
Victoria ), partly covered his mouth and 
whispered in an aside to me, “I never 
knew a handsome man that was worth 
a damn.” Another time when a young 
musician walked to the “Hights,” Joaquin 
embarrassed him by asking sternly, 
“Sir, do you work?” Behind the stern- 
ness lurked the usual twinkle. 

Perhaps he was annoyed by unseason- 
able visits of the curious, for his gate 
then bore this inscription: “Nothing to 
see up here except down yonder.” 


“Down yonder” was the glorious pano- 
rama of cities, bay, islands, Marin hills, 
Tamalpais, and Golden Gate. No won- 
der he wrote: 


Be this my home till some fair star 

Stoop earth-ward, and shall beckon me, 
For surely Godland lies not far 

From these Greek heights and this great sea, 
My friend, my lover, trend this way, 
Not far along lies Arcady. 


This poem, “Oakland,” was set to 
music by his daughter, Juanita, and 
was sung by her with sweet earnestness 
at his last public appearance, the Fourth 
of July, nineteen hundred and twelve. 

Our every pilgrimage to the “Hights”’ 
was rewarded by various happy exper- 
iences. Mecca of artists, writers, sculp- 
tors, actors and singers, the talk was of 
art, of poems and plays for the future. 
With what pardonable pride Joaquin 
displayed a substantial cheque from the 
Century, with an accompanying request 
for a poem on “The Grizzly Bear.” 
Or, ‘I have a new poem coming out soon 
in Sunset, watch for it,” he would say. 

Nowhere in California is there a more 
beautiful canyon than that which divides 
his acres, and in the fairy-like setting 
(ferns and wild currant grow riotously ), 
we have enjoyed many feasts, among 
them an epicurean repast of broiled 
quail, with Mr. George Wharton James, 
editor of Out West, as cook, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kanno (philosopher and sculptor ), 
brewers of delicious tea, Chas. Grant, 
the well-known artist, and our appre- 
ciative selves, unexpected though wel- 
come participants. Joaquin in mocassins 
and deerskin coat was lord of the feast’ 
Mr. James whittled to a nicety the 
hazel stake that held the delicious 
morsels over the fire, our appetites were 
keen, but keener the poet’s wit that 
flashed beneath those glorious red-woods, 
where purling sun-flecked waters rippled 
over the rocks in harmonious accom- 
paniment. 

Ina Coolbrith, Edwin Markham and 
Herman Whittaker were his frequent 
visitors, also among his friends and ad- 
mirers were Joseph D. Redding, Frank 
Unger, David Bispham (who made his 
song “To Russia” famous), and many 
other well-known members of the Bo- 
hemian and Sequoia clubs of San Fran- 
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cisco, and the California Winter’s Club, 
of Oakland. 

As we became better acquainted, I 
took advantage of his kindliness, his 
bigness, to send some indifferent verses 
now and then which he always faith- 
fully criticized, if sometimes severely. 
His advice may be of benefit to those who 
believe they feel the promptings of the 
divine afflatus. 

“If you have soul, if you are a true 
lover of nature, I see no reason why you 
should not write. Many come to me 
as you have done and I tell them all to 
read and write and work. It is the 
kernel you must cultivate, not the hull. 
Live from within, without counts for 
naught. Curb that exuberance of yours 
and be more quietly glad. Read! Here 
are Markham and Maeterlinck in the 
Arena. Markham comes here too. Lis- 
ten to this: “The color of the ground 
was in him, the red earth, the tang and 
odor of all primal things.” And this: 


He held his place, 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree, 

Held on through blame and faltered not at 
praise. 


“Falter not at praise,” he repeated. 
“Yes, that is it, I could not have written 
that. Work and write and read and 
write and work.” 

Her hero of many adventures, the poet 
felt deep sorrow at his dear old mother’s 
passing, and reverently uncovered the 
life-like bust that his friend, the sculptor, 
had made of her. We walked to Mrs. 
Kanno’s studio recently and viewed her 
latest work. Here truly was Joaquin, 
life-like. She had lived near and studied 
him for seven years. The expression 
she caught while he was fighting a fire 
on the hill near her cottage is breathlessly 
alive with spirit, true to the forceful 
personality we knew and loved; we could 
but gaze in wonder and admiration. 

I have received many treasured letters 
from him, some of which have taken 
hours to decipher, although, unlike Hor- 
ace Greely, Joaquin could read his own 
hand-writing. 

In criticism of an acrostic, whose 
excuse for being must be attributed to 
mexperience, he wrote this characteristic 
note: 


Your acrostic is O. K., but what is an acrostic? 
I doubt if S— B— or T— or any other poet ever 
wrote one worth reading. Even a sonnet, to 
my way of thinking, is “bad form,” a sort of 
Oregon boot-climbing Parnassus. 

But there! I won’t scold. Do come and we 
will talk as of old, at Santa Monica. Come 


and I promise you I shall not be building fences, 
especially on Sunday. 
With love to you and yours, 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Once, after sending him some imperfect 
verse, he was kind enough to write: 


You are improving greatly. When you have 
learned to work as hard as I, you will be O. K. 
I have not noted all your “carelessness,” but 
will point out one of your failings. The accent 
must fall in the right place else you jolt! 


Again, in response to some lines on 
the Hawaiian Islands, immortalized in 
his “Songs of the Sunlands,’’ he says: 


My dear ; 

This is too fairy-airy—too fanciful. Why 
can’t you be a little more real? Rhymes? Yes, 

rfect in melody and so on, but somehow they 
don’t take hold of my prosaic old heart, my dear 
girl. I am busy revising proof sheets of my 
six-volume edition—busy, enthused, tired and 
cross, but with love to you and yours, 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Neither too tired nor too cross, dear 
big-hearted poet, to take the time to 
write to one who asked of him. Only 
sweetness and kindliness beamed in that 
clear blue eye of thine, Joaquin! And a 


dash of humor. 
The following was sent to him after an 


inspiring visit: 


TO JOAQUIN MILLER 
Across the poppy fields, each golden cup 
Wide open to the sunshine, through young oats 
And tangle of sweet clover. Looking » # 
We seem to hear from heaven the k’s 
sweet notes. 


And there are yellow fairies ‘neath the trees, 
Gay buttercups in shining satin dress, 

All dancing in wild revel, as the breeze 
Catches and tosses them in fond caress. 


The slopes are dotted with a million flowers, 
Dear ruffled fledgelings, nestling closely down 

To mother nature’s breast through sunny hours, 
And knowing nothing of a winter’s frown. 


So climbing on, we reach the Poet’s home, 

Abode of peace, the chapel on the hill, 
Where dwells the lover of the wood-lawn loam, 
The trees, and sermon stones, and tumbling 
rill. , 


His blue eyes shining with the love of truth, 
The love of good, and wisdom of his age, 
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Still drinks he from the fount eternal youth; 
And this he built himself—dear Poet-Sage. 


He was not too great to reply to these 
simple lines: 


Thank you, my friend of the great sea-side. 
You are getting on finely. Keep it up if you 
-_, like it, and come, come again. I go 
north in August. 
With love to iy and 
JOAQUIN. MILLER. 


Always encouraging, strong in his 
faith that right prevails, and in his be- 
lief in immortality, his example to man- 
kind was work—out-door work. The 
planting of trees and flowers was a daily 
delight; his park with its great cross of 
trees tells the story of twenty-five 
years of ceaseless toil to cultivate the 
beautiful. 


And this is what he tells us: 


I will my ashes to my steeps, 

I will my steeps, green cross, red rose, 
To those who love the beautiful, 

Come, learn to be of those. 


A large volume on Montana, six vol- 
umes including poems, prose and plays, 
and his book, 7he Building of The City 


Beautiful, give forth his dreams, hopes, 
struggles, adventures, courage and loves. 
Beauty, he worshipped, finding it in all 
things. He loved the golden yellow of 
poppies, buttercups, jonquils, nastur- 
tiums and acacia, and wrote on poppy- 
hued paper so that his friends “might 
share his sunshine.” His creed, written 
with trembling hand in my volume 
three a few weeks before his passing, 
probably the last inscription that he 
wrote, proclaims this: 


My creed, to preach to teach and to proclaim, 
— there yt . 
ere is no y thing on earth, 
No thing but hath some beauty worth, 
If we but seek to see it there. 


Since his serious illness in nineteen 
eleven, when his wife and daughter came 
from the East to cherish him, friends 
have been welcomed at the new house a 
little farther up the hill, with its wonder- 
ful view from the doorway (a glorious 
picture framed in eucalyptus, pine, cedar 
and acacia) of his beloved sunset and 
Golden Gate. Mrs. Miller’s hospitality 
is widely known, and I have rested for a 
quiet hour in Juanita’s cottage, where 


from a gold back-ground her father’s 
painted portrait looked benignly down 
upon us. Over our coffee cups (Juanita 
makes delicious coffee), “Is it not 
strange,” she asked, “that father’s picture 
should have fallen the day that he was 
taken ill? I am not superstitious, but 
it was the thirteenth of the month, and 
when we picked it up there was a large 
crack across it.” 

His last letter was dated January 
fourteenth, nineteen hundred and twelve, 
an answer to an invitation to speak be- 
fore the members of the Adelphian Club, 
of Alameda. 


enough to go far. Of course 
I hope to be out before long, but at present am 
obliged to remain in-doors. I am glad you 
remember me as I remember you and yours at 
the bright sea-side so long ago. 

Come and see my trees when the spirit moves 
you. I shall be glad to see you all. 

Do you know the sun is shining an | o~ 
here, even when the fog hangs dismally a 
about the bay? 

Gloom is never on the Hights. 

With love to you and yours, 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 


The writing was less firm than for- 
merly, but “Gloom is never on the 
Hights” held a world of meaning. 

We knocked at the door of the new 
house now, and waited until we were bid 
to enter. And here was a vivid contrast 
to the old days. Joaquin, lying on his 
pillows, the skull cap on his head, the 
buffalo robe over him, but with face 
whiter, hands transparent, a look of 
spiritual sweetness and patience about 
him, in his clear eyes the steady gleam 
of hope and determination. Hovering 
about him were wife and daughter, light- 
ening, brightening, praying that he might 
stay. But once he complained “‘it’s 
cold,” or “it seems a thousand years 
that I’ve been here,” but a moment 
later, “I will have something fine a year 
from now.” 

Two weeks before his passing I climbed 
the hill one glowing day, a day resplen- 
dent in blue and green and gold—his 
gold of acacia. That morning a black 
pigeon beat its wings against my win- 
dow and perching at the top, looked 
steadily at me for a long time. In a 
vague sort of way I fancied that it might 
be one of Joaquin’s doves with a message 
for me. A bunch of California violets 


I am not stron 
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was all I brought him, but he warmed my 
heart as I entered by quoting perfectly 
the closing sentence of a short story 
that I had sent him several months be- 
fore. The enthusiast was planning a 
new poem. “I have something good 
this time,” he assured. It was the day 
after Mrs. Langtry’s (Lady de Bathe’s ) 
visit, and the same day a young actress 
had called upon him for a sketch and had 
told him she knew that it must succeed 
with his name for a guaranty. Whether 
he promised to consider it or not I am 
unaware, but it would be like him, ever 
looking ahead to the work that he loved, 
his active brain constantly evolving 
new ideas for plays and poems, his 
bright eyes sparkling to the last with 
the irresistible twinkle. 

When we revel in the exquisite imagery 
of that best-loved poem, in which his 
passion for the sea is so wonderfully 
expressed (love for the elemental, myster- 
ious ocean was, perhaps, the strongest 
bond between us), whether he bears us 
to Alaska or the South Seas, or from 
desert to plain, from the slopes of Oregon 
to Missouri, to Italy, to Japan, or our 
own California, we are uplifted and re- 
freshed by his spontaneity, by the high 
spirit of poesy this true soul reveals; his 
song finds an answering song in our 
hearts; his work and the love of it has 
made our work the lighter. 

It is difficult to realize that he will 
never again greet me with the old familiar 
call, “Come in, Slim Jim!’ Once when 
he espied me at the edge of a crowd (he 
was addressing the Doctor’s Convention 
at the Portland, Oregon, Exposition ), he 


paused to unaffectedly wave a hand, and 
called me by that name, to the amuse- 
ment of his audience. Never again will 
he write the encouraging words so highly 
prized, nor slyly turn back a glove at 
the wrist to kiss a woman’s hand in 
courtly fashion, or to say (and this is a 
treasured memory ), ‘You never tire me, 
friend, you are a rest to me.” 


In his loyalty to “The Building of 
The City Beautiful,” where many have 
and where all will eventually come to 
worship, he stands out proudly on The 
Hights, a kingly figure, lion-hearted, 
glorying in the beauty of the setting sun 
that, at the very hour of his death, 
flashed joyous signals from the clouds 
above the wondrous risen Western city 
across the bay, while he watched for the 
last time “the stately ships sail on,” 
confident 


Enough to know that I and you 
Shall breathe together there as here 
Some clearer, sweeter atmosphere, 
Shall walk high, wider ways above 
Our petty selves, shall lean to lead 
Man up and up in thought and deed. 


And his last message from “‘Adios’’ is 
his invitation to the friends he loved. 


Come here when I am far away, 
Fond lovers of this lovely land, 
And sit quite still and do not say 
Turn night or left or lend a hand, 
But sit beneath my kindly trees 
And gaze far out yon sea of seas. 
These trees, these very stones could tell 
How long I loved them and how well, 
And maybe I shall come and sit 
Beside you; sit so silently 
You will not reck of it. 


= 


As a sunrise or sunset is not especially alluring unless enhanced by 
cloud effects, why not follow the sun’s example and when clouds of 
disappointment, trouble and sorrow hang low upon the horizon, illum- 
inate them with such a flood of patience, courage and good cheer that 
their radiance will charm all beholders as does one of California’s most 
gorgeous sunsets or an exceptionally brilliant sunrise in Florida or 


Alabama? 


L. M. Wetzel. 





Passing of Joaquin Miller 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


Forceful and fearlessly facing the sun, 

Like Valhalla chieftain with battle well won, 
The last mighty pagan of Woden bas gone. 
Royal his Teuton heart, Scald-like bis song, 
Fiercely exulting as Death’s call came on, 

Yet tender and tranquil his words as the dawn. 


So would I live elemental as be, 

Born of the earth, still from earth bonds as free; 
Fronting Death grandly with simplicity— 
Never a muttering priest to shrive me— 

But straight on necessitous journey to meet 
Friend, who will friendship’s free-masonry greet. 


From the Los Angeles Times. 
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Address at Funeral of Joaquin Miller 


By William Day Simonds 


ARE gathered at the funeral of 
the last of America’s great poets— 
gq that is the last so far as now ap- 
S pears. Longfellow and Lowell, 
elooes and Whittier, and Walt Whitman, 
all of whom knew and honored the Poet 
of the Sierras, were laid to rest years ago. 
A little younger, but belonging distinctly 
to that era, Joaquin Miller has lived 
into the second decade of our twentieth 
century. For twenty-five years he has 
lived here on the “‘Hights,” a thousand 
feet above the city and the sea. And 
now that he is gone what shall we say of 
him, our poet? 

Truly and most sincerely this: He 
was a poet by the grace of God, and not 
by favor of school or college. The God- 
ordained Poet is a man endowed with a 
vision and with the gift of adequate 
expression—adequate and musical. To 
that vision he must first of all be true, 
and that gift of melodious expression he 
must train with persevering industry. 

Joaquin Miller was true to his vision, 
and true to his gift. Let the poet once 
stoop to commercialize his vision, or 
consent to fashion his verse to please 


popular taste, though he gain applause 
and wealth, to such a one the gates of 
noble achievement are forever closed. 

To our poet, upon whom has fallen 
the “‘white silence’ of death, there was 
granted in youth a vision of rare beauty. 
He saw this wonderful West, its moun- 
tains and valleys, its rivers and charming 
lakes, its forests and deserts, its varied 
life—not as the careless see, but as the 
dreamer with artist soul endowed—and 
so seeing he revealed to the East, and to 
Europe, a new paradise for man. Well 
could he say: “I have been true to my 
West. She has been my only love. I 
have remembered her greatness. I have 
done my work to show to the world her 
vastness, her riches, her resources, her 
valor and her dignity, her poetry and 
her grandeur.” 

This was his mission, his vision, and 
right nobly was it fulfilled. In words 
that were pictures, in cadences that 
sometimes fell like softest music on the 
ear, he porirayed to an admiring world 
the unexplored. beauty of lands that 
lay between the Rockies and the sea. 

In his lines are the majesty of our 
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mountains, the loveliness of valleys thread- 
ed with winding brooks, the mystery of 
untrodden forests, the fragrance of wild- 
flowers, the nesting of happy birds, the 
mingling light and shade of morning 
and of night, and over all the serenity of 
the stars. 


He reveled in the freedom and frank- 
ness of nature. He reveled in the un- 
spoiled integrity of God’s great out-of- 
doors. Pioneer men and women, miners, 
hunters, Indians—children of the fields 
and woods, the unconventional and the 
sincere—these were his friends, and to 
these he gave the best his genius could 
bestow. 


What troubles he may have had, what 
private griefs,I know not, but this I 
know—he was in life most fortunate 
that God permitted him to do a little 
work the world will not forget. Much 
that he wrote will pass and be remembered 
no more, but there are lines traced by 
his hand which bear the stamp of im- 
mortality. They will live as long as 
men can sense the grandeur of our 
mountains, or the ocean’s sublime ap- 
peal. 

Most fortunate our Poet in the time 


and manner of his going from us. Dante 
died in exile. Byron in far-away Greece. 
Shelly sank to his rest in the waters of a 
foreign sea. But Joaquin Miller died 
under a roof his own hands had reared, 
and in sight of a forest his own hands 
had planted. Birds he had welcomed to 
their summer nests sang his requiem. 
Wife and daughter and friends ministered 
to nature’s last needs. Loving hands 
smoothed his pillow and moistened his 
parched lips. Dying, he went from love 
to love, from his own house to his Father’s 
House above. 


And he is dead, our Poet. 
is death? He shall answer: 


But what 


What is this rest of death, sweet friend? 
What is the rising up, and where? 
I say death is a lengt hened prayer, 

A longer night, a larger end. 


I say the shores of death and sleep 
Are one; that when we, wearied, come 
To Lethe’s waters and lie dumb— 

’Tis death, not sleep, holds us in keep. 


Yea, we lie dead for need of rest— 
And so the soul drifts out and o’er 
The vast, still waters to the shore 

Beyond, in pleasant, tranquil quest: 
It sails straight on, forgetting pain, 

Past isles of peace to perfect rest. 


m MR MR 


Night from Zhe Hights 


By Juanita Miller 


Two tall trees stood like sentinels 
Guarding a jeweled altar cloth, 

Red rubies flamed and fascinated 
The fabrics of moth. 

The high priest sun had stained the sky, 
Spilling the chaliced wine, 

And the atmosphere was beavy 
With incense of the pine. 


The diamonds gleamed and glistened, 
Crescent and stars kissed the sea, 
Then music, I listened— 
Were you calling me? 


(Copyright 1913. ) 

















Under the Study Lamp 


By the Editor 








Unless otherwise initialed, all Reviews in Out West are written by the Editor. 








A feminine and therefore tenderly written story is that of the awakened conscience of a rich 
(or supposedly rich ) girl, who finds that her chief income is derived from a house of ill-fame. Like 
“V. V.’s Eyes,” it shows us the developing character, step by step, of a society girl into a real helpful 
member of the body politic. First a nurse in a public hospital, who fails to rise to the occasion at a 
critical moment, then the founder of a settlement-house, the friend of a vacillating and dishonest 
politician who makes love to her, she learns something of what life means to other people, with a 
decided enlargement of her own sympathies and ambitions. Naturally she falls in love, and her 
two earlier experiences, though seemingly heartbreaking, admirably prepare her for the third, which 
joyously ends the book. Ruth Anne, by Rose Cullen Bryant, 320 pages, $1.25 net, J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Are lawbreakers often driven to deeper and greater crime by the heartless and vindictive treat- 
ment accorded them by the officials of the law, is a question definitely answered in a story which has 
a large foundation in fact. It tells of John Salathiel, a transported convict, in the Australia of 
sixty years ago, who was driven by monstrous treatment to become a bush-ranger, and leader of a 
band of outlaws. Yet in a few years he did more to bring about law and order than the men who 
were hunting him to the death. The story is well told; the hero is a real flesh-and-blood and true- 
souled character; the plot skilfully laid and the dramatic action swift, real and convincing. A 
story to stir the sluggish blood merely as a story, but to the tender-hearted and brotherly a story 
to quicken one’s sympathies with the unfortunate. A beautiful love episode runs through the story, 
and it has a fine and happy ending. The Outlaw, by David Hennessey, 349 pages, $1.25 net, George 
H. Doran Co., New York. 


A sweet story of a little girl, with a stern and harsh grandfather who had the reputation of being 
a miser. In hunting for her grandfather’s piles of hidden treasure the dreamy, curious, warm- 
hearted girl finds a rare collection of curios and memorials connected with the life of Nathan Hale, 
one of her ancestors. When she understands the historic worth of these relics that her stern d- 
father has cherished with so much care it makes her very tender with him, and when a thief seeks 
to rob them of a valued letter of Hale’s, she entraps him and brings her grandfather on the scene. 
A fairy grandmother also appears in the story, and through her own sweet character, and the hel 
fulness of the grandmother, she wins her way into her grandfather’s heart—hence the name of the 
story. Harmony Wins, by Millicent Olmstead, 225 pages, $1.00 net, postpaid $1.10, Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co., Boston, Mass. 


To a large extent Socialism is a Condition, not a saaey Whether we wish to or not, it now 
ely 


confronts us. It is well, therefore, to seek to know definitely what prominent socialists teach and 
believe. A longtime prophet of socialism is Morris Hillquit, and he sums up socialism in his recent 
book. He tells us of the Causes that make for Socialism; the Socialist Aim; The Trend of Social 
Development; The Methods of Socialism; The Political Program; The Accomplishments of the 
Movement, and the Socialist Movement in the United States. The book is clean-cut, clear, brief 
and concise. One can read it in a few hours. The author claims that “the creed of Socialism is 
accepted by thirty million persons, and that a movement of such magnitude and universality could 
not spring up wiibout a cause, or continue without a mission. To scoff at it is futile. To ignore it 
is folly. It must be faced. It should be understood.” In this we heartily agree with Mr. Hill- 

uit, and every well-informed man must acquaint himself authoritatively upon what socialists be- 
lieve and teach. This book is one of the best I have seen for this purpose. Socialism Summed Up, 
by Morris Hillquit, 110 pages, $1.00 net, The H. K. Fly Company, New York. 


A subject very similar to that of socialism in that it is the object of much affection and of equal 
abusei s that of the pussy cat. Agnes Repplier has selected, translated and arranged a rare assort- 
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ment of beautiful, tender, dainty, appreciative, abusive, denunciatory and vindictive passages in 
prose and verse, from a large variety of authors upon this conflicting subject. Whether one loves 
or hates the cat he cannot but enjoy reading these diverse opinions and expressions, and Miss Rep- 
plier’s charming introduction. She points out with keen discrimination the constitutional differ- 
ences between the dog and the cat—the one an animal that loves and serves, the other which “sel- 
dom loves and never serves, and which has only the grace of ————- to offer in place of the 
dog’s passionate fidelity.” One of the prettiest and daintiest stories in the book is Pierre Loti’s 
“Moumoutte Chinoise,” though equally touching is Miss Repplier’s own “A Sailor,” taken from her 
admirable work, “The Fireside Sphynx.” The Cat; Being a Collection of Endearments and In- 
vectives Lavished by Many Writers Upon an Animal Much Loved and Much Abborred, selected and 
arranged by Agnes Repplier, with illustrations by Elizabeth F. Bonsall, 172 pages, $1.00 net, post- 
paid $1.08, Sturgis & Walton Company, New York. 


A book of thrilling romance has been made by Richard Stead in gathering together true stories 
from authoritative books of travelers and explorers in Southern Seas. The first chapter is devoted 
to fights with Fijians, and is taken from Commander Wilke’s story of the exploring e ition of 
1838-42. There are other chapters devoted to the Fiji Islands—Tahiti, the New Hebrides, the 
Polynesians, etc.—all of which are authentic and reliable. It is therefore a trustworthy book to 
place in the hands of the romantic youngster who loves to read of such exciting adventures. These 
stories have the virtue of truth, and by their alluring appeal to the love of the adventurous that 
dwells in every normal youngster’s heart leads him (and her also, for the sisters as often love such 
books as do the brothers) to absorb a certain modicum of other knowledge about these countries 
that so recently were inhabited by savages. Mr. Stead has done parents good service in providing 
them with this and other reliable books for their boys and girls. Adventures in Southern Seas; 
Stirring Stories of Adventure Among Savages, Wild Beasts, and the Forces of Nature, by Richard 
Stead, 318 pages, with seventeen illustrations, $1.50 net, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Caspar Whitney for many years was Sporting Editor of Harpers; then the Editor of Outing; 
then Sporting Editor of Colliers. Few men are better known in the world of out-of-door sports- 
manship than he, hence his story of his adventurers while on the Great Rivers of South America 


naturally attracts considerable attention. He made five separate overland and river expeditions, 
largely by canoe and chiefly on streams that were more or less connecting. He also visited the In- 
dians of the far southeastern corner of Venezuela. The book is full of intimate pictures of the jungle, 
the rivers, the brush and the divides, written by a keen observer, a scientific naturalist, and a trained 


literary artist. Here we see Indians as they are, learn of ants, lizards, snakes, and climatic condi- 
tions of South America as they really exist, of jaguars, tapirs, and grouse-like birds, of cataracts 
and the somber tropical forests as Mr. Whitney found them. Most of the book is thoroughly en- 
joyable, but when it comes to those parts devoted to the hunting and killing of the brothers-of-the- 
wild I lose interest and am filled with repugnance and regret. The last chapter of the book is a 
most practical and useful one in that it gives full particulars as to how to outfit for jungle travel. 
As a whole the book is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the rivers of South America, 
especially of the Orinoco. It is dedicated to Mrs. Whitney, “but for whose inspiring example this 
delayed record of the Call of the Red Gods would never have been submitted.” The Flowing Road, 
by Caspar Whitney, with maps and photographs, 318 pages, $3.00 net, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


More and more as the years progress children are receiving greater attention. Never in its 
history was our school system so criticised, analyzed and questioned. Since the day of Froebel we 
oon & many great teachers who have shown us the importance of giving full attention to the 
growing child. Now we have the Montessori, the Ferrerer, the Tolstoy, and other methods of edu- 
cation, and the physiologist and psychologist alike have devoted their attention to finding the best 
methods of really “educating” the child. And as the spirit of Conservation is also in the air, the ery 
now is, “Let us conserve the child.” One of the latest books on this subject is from the pen of Dr. 
Arthur Holmes, assistant director of the psychological clinic of the University of Pennsylvania. 
His aim is to show how the clinic helps the teacher know how to treat backward children. In the 
past these have been placed side by side with normal children to the manifest disadvantage of both. 
Let us honestly confess that we have bragged too much and too early about our great school system. 
The editor of this book shows how ane faulty it is. To correct our errors we must know them. 
This book shows them very clearly in reference to the abnormal child. Poor mental or physical 
deficients, let us begin at last to be fair and decent to them. I would compel every parent, every 
tax-payer, every school director, every teacher in this whole wide land to read and study this book. 
It would be to their incalculable benefit if it but aroused all to the determination to follow out its 
suggestions for the proper treatment of the defective child. We owe Dr. Holmes and all those who 
are working upon similar lines a deep debt of gratitude. The Conservation of the Child; A Manual 
of Clinical Psychology Presenting the Examination and Treatment of Backward Children, by Arthur 
Holmes, 345 pages, $1.25 net, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
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More fascinating than a novel, more thrilling than a book of adventures, more instructive than 
many a college lecture, more stimulating to research than a purse of gold offered as a prize, more 
influential in leading boys and girls, men and women to study and know the wonderful works of God 
in Nature is Fabre’s Life of the Spider, with its exquisite prose-poem of an Introduction by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. He calls Fabre the Insect’s Homer, and really to me the story is more fascinating 
than the bloody pages of the Father of Poetry. How I used to hate the dry-as-dust classified knowl- 
edge and Latin names that people still humbug themselves into believing is “knowledge,” and called 
“Natural Science.”” Thank God for such men as Fabre and Maeterlinck and those who give us 
the real life—the births, loves, hates, habits, trials, difficulties, triumphs, tragedies, comedies—of 
these tiny brothers and sisters of ours of the Insect World. These fascinate us and call out our 
deepest sympathies, and thus we begin to learn and know the meaning of such words as “The Uni- 
versal Kinship.” I could quote a hundred, yea ten times a hundred passages from this charmingly- 
written volume on the spider. Let me give but one passage from Materlinck’s estimate of it, and 
Fabre’s other books: ‘“‘Forthwith, from between the open leaves, there rises and unfolds itself, with- 
out hesitation, without interruption, and almost without remission to the end of the four thousand 
pages, the most extraordinary of tragic fairy plays that it is possible for the human imagination, 
not to create or to conceive, but to admit and to acclimatize within itself.’””’ Of Fabre himself he says: 
“He has devoted to surprising the little secrets of the insects, which are the reverse of our great 
mysteries, fifty years of a solitary existence, misunderstood, poor, often very near to penury, but lit 
up every day by the joy which a truth brings, which is the greatest of all human joys.” To me 
the beak is extraordinarily fascinating throughout. The Life of the Spider, by J. H. Fabre, 404 
pages, $1.50 net, postage 14 cents extra, Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 


One of the first of American novelists was James Fenimore Cooper, and Mary E. Phillips has 
done Americans good service in writing for them a beautifully-illustrated and comprehensive life 
of the man who so vividly told of America in the days of its earlier romances. Scores of photo- 
graphs and pictures embellish the book so that we become well informed as to the surroundings 
and conditions of his life, and as details are given of the influences that environed him while he 
was writing his books, side-lights are thrown upon them that are very illuminating. For instance, 
it is well-known that he opposed slavery, but he and Gerritt Smith differed as to how abolition 
was to be brought about. They agreed ublicly to debate the question. Cooper took the side of 
“colonization,” and Smith of “instant abolition.” For several hours they debated, while the audience 
listened with riveted attention. ‘At its close the two gentlemen walked arm in arm to the ‘Hall,’ 
Cooper’s home, where they dined together.” James Fenimore Cooper, by Mary E. Phillips, 368 
pages, 282 illustrations, $2.50 net, The John Lane Company, New York. 


Will the Indians ever get their due? Slowly but surely the people of the United States are 
beginning to realize that the Indian of reality is very different from the Indian they have imagined. 
It has been the fashion to laugh at Fenimore Cooper’s Indians, but he knew them well and described 
them truthfully. Four books have recently come to my desk, and they all have the purpose of giving 
real information about the Indian. One is written by an Inspector in the Indian Service who, for 
nearly four decades, has been in intimate association with Indians. Not a statement of his book 
that is not susceptible of proof by official records or living witnesses. The title he gives to his book 
proves his feeling—My Friend, the Indian. To attempt to quote would be to want to fill up a score 
pages of Out West. e was the Inspector who brought about the placing of the stone formation 
of the Standing Rock agency as the symbol of peace, and his description of the dedication by the 
Indians is exceedingly interesting. He was present at the killing of “Only One,” a warlike Sioux, 
and saw the discomfiture at a “‘virgin feast’’ of “Billy Squash,’”’ who had traduced one of the maidens 
of the tribe. It was he who planned the great buffalo hunt of 1882, when five thousand buffaloes 
were killed by a party of six hundred mounted Sioux, and was a personal friend of Sitting Bull. 
He tells, with manifest sincerity, the Indian side of the so-called Custer massacre, and I would that 
every white person in the land might read it. Knowing Custer well, and having intimate and long 
association with Chief Gall of the Hunkpapa Sioux and the other Indians concerned, he throws an 
entirely new light upon that unfortunate and terrible affair. Equally illuminative is his account of 
the trouble with the Modocs in the Lava Beds, and of the unwhipped Utes. The final chapter is 
a plea that we “Give the Red Man His Portion.” Recognizing that our government in its dealing 
with the Indian is unstable, he would have it honorable and sincere, fair and just, as it always should 
have been, but, alas, seldom has been. Mr. McLaughlin’s book proves him a true friend to the 
Indian, a just man, and a brave, in that he has dared, officially, to tell the American nation how 
remiss it has been in its treatment of the Indian race. My Friend, the Indian, by James McLaughlin, 
417 pages, 16 illustrations, $2.50 net, Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston, Mass. 


NOTE.—AIll the books reviewed in these pages may be ordered direct from this office, and will 
be sent postfree on receipt of prices named. 
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For those who wish to gain authoritative knowledge of the Iowa Indians an excellent little 
volume has been prepared by William Harvey Miner, the well-known student of the Indians of 
the Mid-West. Afteraluminous Introduction, there follows a carefully corrected reprint of Foster’s 
account of the Iowas taken from his “Indian Record,” published in 1876. The Appendix is full 
of meat, in that it gives the various treaties made with the lowas, and a full list of lowa synonymy. 
The lowa, by W.H. Miner, 100 pages, 4 illustrations, $1.00 net, The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, lowa_ 


In his life among the Indians, James Willard Schultz gained the most intimate knowledge of 
their methods of thought as well as life. He has incorporated these in several books, two of which 
are recently issued. These are, Sinopab, the Indian Boy, and the other, With the Indians in the 
Rockies. th are excellent books for boys and girls in that they give in readable and interesting 
form accurate knowledge of the Indian and his ways, and he A y assist in removing the false 
conceptions the yellow novelists and newspaper writers have spread. Sinopah is a Blackfoot Indian 
boy, and the story of his babyhood, boyhood and youth is interestingly told. How that he was 
taught not to cry, to bear pain, to bathe every day in the year in cold water, to endure hardship, 
to fast, to control the flesh in every way—this is a good story to tell in this age of luxury and de- 
generacy. There is also enough of adventure and experience to give those thrills that youngsters 
enjoy. This latter feature is predominant in the second book. It is the story of Thomas Fox, a 
trapper, whose life was spent among the Indians—friendly and hostile—in the pursuit of his calling, 
and who told the story to Mr. Schultz around the camp-fire. Buffalo-hunting, rowing up the Mis- 
souri, fights with Indians, the discovery that his Uncle Wesley was married to a squaw, to whom 
he became very much attached, exploring the Rocky Mountains, adventures in the snow, bear 
hunting and the like make up the story. Both books can be highly commended for their fidelity 
to truth and their interest. Sinopab, the Indian Boy, by J. W. Schultz, 155 pages, 4 illustrations, 
$1.10 net, and With the Indians in the Rockies, by if W. Schultz, 228 pages, 6 illustrations, $1.25 
net, both published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 


Strong and unusual in plot, with powerful character-drawing, yet strangely funny and unreal 
in its cowboy phraseology is Ridgewell Cullum’s Night Riders. The story is not one of the Kentucky 
raiders, but of a Montana cattle-king, who appeared to be blind, ~ in reality had power of keen 
sight in the dark, and who held Indians and whites in subjection by his powerful will. He had a 
beautiful daughter, and she fell in love with a Harvard graduate who came to the ranch as a “pupil.” 
The cowboys and citizens cannot discover the night riders, but it remains for John Tresler, the pupil, 
to discover that the merciless and blood-thirsty Red Mask is the blind cattle-king. The Night 
Riders, by Ridgewell Cullum, 426 pages, $1.25 net, George W. Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia. 


The camera has done much for the advancement of our knowledge of wild life. In the West 
William Finley has made exquisite photographs to accompany his fine and spirited descriptions 
of birds and beasts. The English Finley is a clyffe Dugmore, and his camera has accompanied 
him throughout the wilds of the tm Caribou, chickadees, warblers, vireos, cowbirds, wood- 
cocks, ducks, geese, swans, ’possums, trout, yellow-tail, sea-trout, and salmon, have all contributed 
to Mr. Dugmore’s beautiful pictures and stories. He takes us into the holy of holies of the wild 
animals in winter and shows us the delicate tracery and embroidery of their tracks in the snow, 
and he also follows the trapper in his rounds so that we may know how the wild creatures are trapped 
and slain for our selfish ends. There are fifty-one excellent illustrations around which the charms 
of the book center. There is a fine chapter devoted to Trout Fishing in the High Sierras, and one 
on Yellow-Tail Fishing off Catalina. Mr Dugmore’s descriptions are real and vivid and are worthy 
a place by the side of those of Clarence — and John Muir—and from a Californian no praise 
can surpass this. Wild Life and The Camera, by A. Radclyffe Dugmore, 332 pages, 51 illustrations, 
$2.00 net, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A far more interesting and readable book than its title would suggest is Why They Fail. The 
author, with a spirit and nerve that sweeps the reader along shows us that things in business, society, 
the courts, churches, professions and generally speaking, are far from right. He claims that this 
is because we have failed to teach our children to do right as well as to know what is right. The book 
is a strong and effective plea for the development of moral courage and backbone, of spiritual power, 
of character above HE Gee ye Every father and mother, teacher and preacher and citizen 
could caref: ully read it wit. fit and advantage if he would set in motion the +" it contains. 
Why They Fail, by Rev. A. T. Robinson, of Santa Monica, 228 pages, $1.25 net, Broadway Publish- 
ing Company, 835 Broadway, New York, or of the author. 


Every person has his own individual problems and possibilities. To meet the former manfully , 
and develop the latter superlatively is the main business of a true man’s life. This can be done 
only by self knowledge and self-control. William George Jordan gives us in a little book, but a 
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powerfully useful one, his ideas of how to secure kingship. There are nine chapters, and each is 

as valuable as its predecessor. They deal with control of the tongue, duty, charity, worry, simplicity, 

sorrow, etc., and are full of discerning, sympathetic wisdom. The Kingship of Self-Control, by 

William George Jordan, 59 pages, 25 cents, Purdy Publishing Company, 27 E. Randolph St., Chicago, 
inois. 


A most unusual book, a rare book, a strange book, a book entirely different, is Roger Pocock’s 
Man in the Open. It isa dramatic novel. A drama in story form, with two chief characters doing 
a monologue when the curtain rises. The author claims that the story is true. It is remarkably 
romantic and deals with a rough Texan, born on the Labrador coast; first a trapper, then a sailor, 
a cowboy, and a ranger in northern Canada. Full of a quaint humor, true brother to the animals, 
big and little, and the birds of the wild, such a lover of Nature as all men ought to be, a philosopher 
by divine right and ordination he passes through a series of terrible and happy experiences which 
he meets as becomes “a man of the open.”” There are too many tragic occurrences, but these were 
true incidents in many a life in the earlier days of our country’s history. Here are a few bits of his 
quaint hum or: Speaking of his father he says, ‘What mother thought about poor father took 
years to say.” Did you ever hear a nagging woman more aptly and cutely described? Again, 
he tells us his mother “used to sit up at night confessing father’s sins.” 

Here are two of his quaint aphorisms: “A bucking horse throws miles, sheer waste into the air, 
miles better pulled out straight the way you 're going.” ‘“There’s some persons mistaking dollars 
for some sort of wealth.” “In coin like ‘seen’ and ‘done” and ‘known,’ |’m a millionaire.” He 
calls the desert “‘the austere land having the naked eternities.”’ 

While still a cowboy, simple-hearted, straight and clean, he is tricked into marrying a woman 
of the town who regards it as a good joke. By and by she kills herself and later he finds a great 
singer out in the wilds for her health, and he marries her, only to find that his first wife’s death was 

asham. Through a whirl of strange and most trying experiences he grows and she grows into that 
Selheans and largeness of life that come only to those who really seek God in bravely and sincerely 
living their life here. I have enjoyed the book immensely and can assure those who care for such a 
book at all that they will be benefited and enlarged by reading it. A Man in the Open, by Roger 
Pocock, 352 pages, $1.35 net, Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


In 1908 Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell wrote their authorized Life of Whisiler. A fifth edition 
is already called for, and I do not wonder. With literary grace and felicity the text unites with the 
large number of excellent portraits and reproductions of Whistler’s celebrated works, to create a 
harmonious whole that sets Whistler and his art before us as seen and known to his intimate friends. 
It is a rare piece of biography, honest, full, intimate, sympathetic and genuine. Quaint, whimsical, 
individualistic, occasionally cranky and irascible, he was, nevertheless, a true man and a great artist. 
He cared little or nothing for people’s opinions, never deferred to them, never combatted them, 
but just went on striving after a more perfect expression of his own big soul that saw large things 
—yea divinity—in the most minute things, and that saw only littleness in the men and women who 
imagined themselves great and important. The earnestness and sincerity of his love for art, and 
that it should be as truthful and perfect as he could make it, lead us to revere the man in the artist. 
His “peculiarities” are shown to be merely the personal expressions of a rare and altogether indi- 
vidualistic soul. Let us have more such. Thank God for every man that dares to be himself in 
this world of smug conform ities and uninspired ronotonies. Life of James Mc Neill Whistler, by 
E. R. and J. Pennell, 450 pages, small quarto, fully illustrated, $3.50 net, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Sacramento gentleman sent out an invitation to a number of prominent citizens asking for 
an expression of opinion about Socialism. The result is the booklet Why | Am Opposed to Socialism, 
Original Papers by Leading Men and Women, 53 pages, paper 50 cents, cloth 75 cents, E. Silvin, 
P. O. Box 963, Sacramento, Calif. 


Whatever Pierre Loti writes is well worth the attention of any thoughtful mind, but when he 
gives us an intimate sketch of the life of Carmen Sylva, the literary, humane and good Queen of 
Roumania, his words have special power of attraction. Both subject and method are of his best. 
Never has the prose-poet been seen to better advantage than in this charming narrative. We come 
near enough to her to see the loving pathos of her tender eyes that have wept so copiously over the 
tomb of her only child. We hear the thrilling sweetness of her voice as she reads one of those true 
stories that have secured her fare as a literary artist. We are close enough to look over her shoulder 
and observe that what she is reading aloud in French, without a pause or sign of hesitation, is written 
in German. We are introduced to her kingly husband, Charles, and to the daily life of the palace. 
There are other stories in the book and all are gems of the peculiar Loti brilliancy. Carmen S ~ 
A ames From the Orient, by Pierre Loti, 214 pages, $1.00 net, The Macmillan Company, 

or’ 
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Samuel McChord Crothers is a keen, brilliant and whimsical essayist with a dry humor that 
tickles one under the ribs constantly at unexpected moments. He himself is a proof of the law of 
“serendipiticity,” which, as all readers of Out West are well aware, is a remarkable law. What? 
You don’t know what serendipicity is? Then by all means get Humanly Speaking, by S. M. Cro- 
thers, 216 pages, $1.25 net, and read it and the nine brilliant essays that make up its pages. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 


Stephen Bonsal is an entertaining, because an observant, studious and well-informed writer. 
For twenty years he has studied the American Mediterranean and the Carribbean Islands. He 
sees the vast possibilities of these countries by the change that will come by the opening of the Pana- 
ma Canal, and the new sea route that will thereby be demanded. Fully impressed with their glories 
and beauties and their marvellous resources, he wishes his fellow citizens to understand, to com- 
prehend, to grasp them ere others do so to their detriment. Some of these islands are our posses- 
sions, others belong to England, others are independent. All are attractive, alluring and full of 
delight to the visitor, be he scientific observer or casual traveler. The various chapters deal with 
The Caribbean World, The Black Republic (Hayti), The Truth About Voodoo, Santa Domingo, 
Venezuela, The Story of Castro, Colombia and the Spanish Main, Cartagena and the Loyal North 
Americans, The Orphans at the Conquest, The French Islands, Porto Rico, Mexico After Diaz, 
The Conquest of the Isthmus, and The Usufruct of the West Indies. In addition there are a series 
of comprehensive appendices, which give facts and figures of great help. Their are sixteen ex- 
cellent illustrations and two good maps. The American Mediterranean, = Stephen Bonsal, $3.00 
net, 488 pages, Moffat, Yard & Company, New York. 


Gasoline engines are a wonderful advance upon horse and mule power, both on the farm and 
on the road. The Norman W. Henly Publishing Company has again put the mechanical, farming 
and the traveling public under obligation to them by issuing two excellent books. These are, The 
Gasoline Engine on The Farm, and The Modern Gasoline Automobile. The former is by Leno W. 
Putnam and is a complete handbook for the farmer who wants to run, or at least fully understand, 
his own gasoline engine. Special attention is given to showing how the drudgery of farm life may 
be avoided by an intelligent use of the engine, and all the problems that are liable to be met are 
discussed and shown to be easily mastered. The Gasoline Engine, by Leno W. Putnam, 556 pages, 
179 illustrations, $2.50 net, Norman W. Henly Publishing Company, 132 Nassau St., New York. 

The latter work is by Victor W. Page, late technical editor of the Automobile Journal. He 
fully discusses the design, construction, maintenance and repair of the gasoline auto, and with five 
hundred specially-made, detailed illustrations and diagrams simplifies the subject for the most 
ordinary mind. The author is evidently a thoroughly practical man. He has had experience from 
designing, to running and repairing his own and other people’s cars. Hence his suggestions and 
instructions are of the most useful and practical character. We can commend this book most highly 
without any reserve. Every owner and user of a gasoline auto should possess it, and therefore we 
have arranged to supply it ourselves to our readers. The Modern Casoline Automobile, by Victor 
W. Page, over 700 large pages, 500 specially-made illustrations, $2.50, Norman W. Henly Publishing 
pe 132 Nassau St., New York, or Editor Out West, 546 8. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, 

alifornia. 


“A bully good story with some class to it.’”” This is the decision of a fifteen-year-old lad on 
Leslie W. Quirk’s college-football story, The Fourth Down. It tells of a freshman who seeks his 
own pleasure in the game, but who finds that there is something superior, higher, and more impor- 
tant, viz., the success of the team as a whole. Manfully he rises to the new conception and thus 
not only develops himself, but becomes a powerful factor for good in his college. Penny “Dad’’ 
Lubbock, Eidenfessel and the fat Wallie Moogers soon win their way into the heart, and their doings 
und sayings make the heart of this reviewer (though he has passed the fifty line ) thrill with pleasure. 
It is an excellent story for boys of fourteen and upwards. Tbe Fourth Down, by Leslie W. Quirk, 
= pages, with spirited illustrations by Henry S. Watson, $1.20 net, Little, Brown & Company, 

oston, Mass. 


_ To those who are interested in the subject of whence we come, what we are, and whether there 
is a heaven and a hell, I can commend /mmortality, Established Through Science, by John O. Yeiser, 
$1.00 postpaid, 128 pages, paper cover, illustrated, National Magazine Association, 419 Bee Bldg., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Stephen Graham already has written two delightful books on Russia—‘‘Undiscovered Russia” 
and “A Vagabond in the Caucasus.” He now places us further under obligation with his Changing 
Russia, recording a Tramp along the Black Sea shore and in the Ural Mountains. To the lover 
of the open the book is a delight, and when he is a philosopher as well he gets an added pleasure: 
For instance, one chapter is devoted to the experiences of the tramp, sleeping on the seashore, in 
a dry cave, under a tree, in a heavy fog, by the side of a rousing bonfire, in = etc. The next 
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is full of philosophic comments upon “Colonization and Politics.” Even tramps think nowadays. 

Another gives a vivid picture of a colonist’s home and the mental processes going on in the minds 

of the better class of Russian peasants. The book throughout is an intimate and awakening account 

of the inner life of the common people, such as we seldom read. Changing Russia, by Stephen 

aaa ag illustrations and maps, 310 pages, $2.50 net, postage 30 cents, John Lane Company, 
ew York. 


One of the first things that forcefully impresses itself upon the mind of the careful reader of 
Ellen Glasgow’s Virginia is her clear and scornful vision of the absurd, detrimental and misleading 
conventions of life. There is no railing against them, but a quiet, s , Stabbing sarcasm that 
reaches under the fifth rib to the heart every time. For instance: ‘“This superstition has as much 
reason to support it as Gabriel’s innocent conviction that there were no faithless husbands when 
there were no divorces.” Again: “A clergyman’s wife might do menial tasks in secret, and nobody 
minded, but they were not for a clergyman.” . . . “To have been forced to train her daughter 
in any profitable occupation which might have lifted her out of the class of unskilled labor in which 
indigent gentlewomen by right belonged, would have been the final d of humiliation in Mrs. 
Pendleton’s _— . . . “The solitary purpose of art was, in Mrs. Pendleton’s eyes, to be ‘sweet,’ 
and she scrupulously a all literature by its success or failure in this particular quality.” . . . 
“That any book which told, however mildly, the truth about life should have entered their daughter’s 
bedroom would have seemed little short of profanation.” 

There are scores of such passages which reveal the author’s profound contempt and bitter 
hostility to these hollow, absurd “‘beliefs,”’ “modes of thought,” “pretences of faith,” etc., etc., 
we call conventions. 

Then, too, Miss Glasgow can put into a scintillating sentence a reproof and warning, a sermon 
and exhortation as illuminating as a comet on a dark night. Here is one: ‘“The despotism of trifles.” 
Who is there that hasn’t seen and chafed furiously at the lives ruined and cursed by yielding to the 
“despotism of trifles?” Here is another: “Universal acquiescence in littleness.’’ Could any sentence, 
any sermon, any oration more clearly set before a thoughtful mind the damning, narrowing ruina- 
tion that comes from the giving up to the popular, little-minded conceptions of life and its duties. 

As I read I have to chuckle over such sentences as this: ‘To demand that a pretty woman 
should possess the mental responsibility of a human being would have seemed an affront to his 
inherited ideas of gallantry.” 

Naturally no such words could have been written (so says the conventional Northerner ) save 
about the South, where “chivalry” is supposed to reign supreme. The story is of a Southern girl, 
born to many absurd and senseless conventional ideas, whose mother had the “divine gift of evasion 
which enabled her to see only the thing she wanted to see,”’ and who existed at all ‘only by inventing 
a world of exquisite fiction around her.” Another character is the rich man of Dinwiddie, whose 
“strongest instinct was that of race, though he had estranged both his son and his daughter by his 
stubborn conviction that he was not doing his duty by them except when he was making their lives 
a burden.” This man “was as strict in his attendance upon church as he was loose in applying 
the principles of Christianity to his daily life.” He had a son a part of whose picture is thus tee 
“Since he had never loved anything with passion except money, he was regarded by his neighbors 
as a man of unim hable morality.”” He also had a nephew, Oliver, the son of a cast-off, penniless 
brother, who imprudently married. This youngster, thinking himself a genius and a play- 
wright, came to his uncle for a job, which the latter refused to give, except on condition that he 
quit writing. Naturally a row followed the refusal and the youth left the iouse. But and by by 
he fell in love with the pretty girl, Virginia, and his desire to wed her tamed his proud spirit and sent 
him to solicit the work his uncle offered. Then comes the story of the arrival of children, the slow 
and sure breaking of the wife, the slow and sure growing apart. At last the playwright in the husband 
asserts itself — he writes a successful me. This takes him away from home, wife, children to 
New York—and temptation. He yields. e wife awakens to the knowledge that all her sacri- 
fices, her devotion, her mother-love, have been and are failures, as far as keeping Oliver are concerned, 
and the book closes with her broken-hearted view of life, relieved only by the telegram she receives 
from her oy = is a student in Europe that he is returning to her. Virginia, by Ellen Glasgow, 
$1.50 net, Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New York. 


An interesting and unique story is The Supplanter. It tells of a boy born of a mother who 
immediately loses her identity in an insanity that lasts for several years. The boy is brought up 
by the nurse who thus becomes the supplanter. Her mother-heart is devoted to the lad and he 
in turn becomes the son of her spirit if not of her flesh. There is a deep — in the story, and it 


is realistic and true to life. The author dedicates it to her daughter, and I cannot help but feel that 
happy ought to be any daughter with such a mother, if her writing is any index of her real and actual 
ife. The book contains some pretty verbal —— of California scenes, where many of the events 
eanepee. The Supplanter, by Grace Duffie Boylan, $1.25 net, postpaid $1.37, 362 pages, Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., Boston, Mass. 
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COLUMBUS 


Joaquin Miller 


BEHIND HIM LAY THE GRAY AZORES, 
BEHIND THE GATES OF HERCULES; 
BEFORE HIM NOT THE GHOST OF SHORES; 
BEFORE HIM ONLY SHORELESS SEAS. 

THE GOOD MATE SAID: “NOW MUST WE PRAY, 

FOR LO, THE VERY STARS ARE GONE. 
BRAVE ADM’R’L, SPEAK; WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 
“WHY, SAY: “SAIL ON! AND ON!’ 


“MY MEN GROW MUTINOUS DAY BY DAY; 

MY MEN GROW GHASTLY WAN AND WEAK.” 

THE STOUT MATE THOUGHT OF HOME; A SPRAY 
OF SALT WAVE WASHED HIS SWARTHY CHEEK. 
“WHAT SHALL I SAY, BRAVE ADM’R'L, SAY, 

IF WE SIGHT NAUGHT BUT SEAS AT DAWN?” 

“WHY, YOU SHALL SAY AT BREAK OF DAY: 

“SAIL ON! SAIL ON! AND ON!” 


THEY SAILED AND SAILED, AS WINDS MIGHT BLOW, 


UNTIL AT LAST THE BLANCHED MATE SAID: 
“WHY, NOW NOT EVEN GOD WOULD KNOW 
SHOULD I AND ALL MY MEN FALL DEAD. 
THESE VERY WINDS FORGET THEIR WAY, 
FOR GOD FROM THESE DREAD SEAS IS GONE. 
NOW SPEAK, BRAVE ADM’R’L; SPEAK AND SAY-” 

HE SAID: “SAIL ON! SAIL ON! AND ON!” 


THEY SAILED. THEY SAILED. THEN SPAKE THE MATE: 
“THIS MAD SEA SHOWS HIS TEETH TONIGHT. 

HE CURLS HIS LIP, HE LIES IN WAIT, 

WITH LIFTED TEETH, AS IF TO BITE! 

BRAVE ADM’R’L, SAY BUT ONE GOOD WORD: 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WHEN HOPE IS GONE?” 
THE WORDS LEAPT LIKE A LEAPING SWORD: 
“SAIL ON! SAIL ON! SAIL ON! AND ON!” 


THEN, PALE AND WORN, HE KEPT HIS DECK, 

AND PEERED THROUGH DARKNESS. AH, THAT NIGHT 
OF ALL DARK NIGHTS! AND THEN A SPECK— 

A LIGHT! A LIGHT! A LIGHT! A LIGHT! 

IT GREW, A STARLIT FLAG UNFURLED! 

IT GREW TO BE TIME’S BURST OF DAWN. 

HE GAINED A WORLD; HE GAVE THAT WORLD 

ITS GRANDEST LESSON: “ON! SAIL ON!’ 


From Joaquin Miller's Complete Poetical Works, 
The Whitaker & Ray Company, San Francisco. 
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The BUST 


of JOAQUIN MILLER 


( See Frontis piece) 


Colonel Irish has pointed out in 
his interesting ““Memories,”’ print- 
ed herewith, the genius of Joaquin 
Miller was of such a character 

that it attracted to himself—as naturally 
as the sun attracts to itself—many other 
exquisite and beautiful luminaries. Not 
the least of these was Gertrude Boyle 
Kanno, the sculptor, and her gifted 
husband, Samurai Kanno. For many 
years Mrs. Kanno had been gaining 
fame by the promise of her work, and 
at the time of her marriage was working 
upon a bas-relief of Joaquin Miller. 
An arrangement was then made whereby 
Mr. and Mrs. Kanno moved to The 
Hights, took up their permanent resi- 
dence there, and remained until the 
poet’s death. The bust then made has 
ever since been regarded as one of Mrs. 
Kanno’s strongest and finest pieces of 
work. The fine face—nose, brow, eyes, 
lips—of the poet were reproduced with 
vigor and power, and the whole illumi- 
nated with the life expression those of 
us who knew him well often saw upon 
his features. Work like this does not 
come by mere desire and seeking. It is 
the result of inborn genius, trained and 
disciplined by years of arduous study 
and labor. 

Just before his last illness Mrs. Kanno 
undertook a more substantial and pre- 
tentious study of the poet. In the 
rugged surroundings of his mountain 
eyrie she posed him, and with his face 
uplifted to the heavens, “‘listening’”—as 
he once said to me—‘‘to the voice of 
God whispering in his ear,” reverent yet 
fearless, sensitive yet strong, receptive 
yet reflective, he stands. As was his 
wont he wears his big sombrero, for 
when out of doors it was as much a part 
of himself as were his long, flowing locks 
and tawny beard and slightly upturned 
moustache. One secret of Joaquin’s 
health and vigor through so long and 
arduous a life is also revealed by Mrs. 
Kanno in this bust—that is the deep, 
wide nostrils through which large vol- 
umes of purifying, vivifying, sun-laden, 


ahs 


By the Editor 


mountain air entered deeply into his 
capacious lungs. 

In a personal letter to the Editor, Mrs. 
Kanno thus speaks of her life upon The 
Hights and the opportunities it afforded 
her for studying Joaquin: “For over 
eight years I had the rare privilege of 
associating with and observing the Poet 
of the West, studying him in all his 
varying moods—meditative, active, ser- 
ious, humorous, inspired, religious, world- 
ly—from the sublime to the frolicsome 
human in sudden and startling flights. 
It certainly was a fine schooling for 
future work. I should be better able 
to portray subjects such as Walt Whit- 
man, Tolstoi or others of our great, 
rugged, elemental men of genius, through 
my knowledge of this one. Yes, even in 
the world of abstract ideas, of symbolism, 
in which I so love to venture, his in- 
fluence will be felt, for have I not seen 
the elements personified—fire, wind, the 
heat of the sun, the strength of the 
arth, the flowing rhythm of the river, 
the power of the sea, all so strangely 
combined in this man so close to Nature 
and to Spirit. 

“T have made many attempts to seize 
these characteristics and imprison them 
in the clay, and again and again have I 
failed and destroyed my attempts. In 
my studio on The Hights I have not less 
than half a dozen studies—reliefs and 
life-sized busts—each portraying a dif- 
ferent phase of the poet. These I keep 
as notes for a final effort in which I shall 
strive to embody the best parts of all 
of these—and something more. For I 
believe that art should not be mere 
imitation, photographic portraiture. It 
must rather be a creative portrayal of 
the soul of the subject—recreating the 
nature, the material, and interpreting 
the spirit of it.” 

Mrs. Kanno’s genius has also pro- 
duced other figures of some of California’s 
noted men, such as John Muir, Joseph 
Le Conte, Luther Burbank, Wm. Keith, 
General John C. Fremont, the Path- 
finder, Dr. J. K. McLean, the Theolo- 
gian, and John Swett, the Educator. 
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The PASSING of JOAQUIN 


By Takeshi Kanno 








Wounded Lion, howling toward the dead moon 

Funeraled by the anxious clouds of doubt; 

Glittering bis eye— 

Flickering, softened by dreadful pain; 

Now groaning against the dark sound of ebbing 
tide. 

Calling bis dead mates; 

Gazing toward the gloomy beckoning hand of Fate. 

Sudden turned to eastward, where floats 

The scene of “bravest batile” of past shadow of 
life. 

List, far yon billow! 

Dark sound of ghostly waves dashing against 

shore of life. 





















Aged Dragonish Pine falls on Mother Earth, 
With sounding stormy wind of life. 
Ab! where is now thy martial arm that held 







scepter, 
Ever swaying currents of the time? 
Where art thou now sailing in vessel of Death. 






W ith thy boary beard tossing against ghostly wind, 
That wafts to the Unknown Strand, 

Sailing ‘‘on and on?” 

Bravest Soul ever fought in stormy field, 
Gone, with parting voice of ebbing tide, 
While sound of evening gong wailing. 
Gone, gone to the Eternal Land. 

Bravest Soul sails on. 
















His soul, as eagle flew from martial sleeve of 


Dying Pine, 

Flying on wings of Death; 

Miles million in a moment soars. 

Glaring bis fire-eve! 

Soaring, sailing ‘‘on and on’’— 

Through the clouds 

To the bottomless, boundless, limitless realm of 
eternal silent song, 

Where starry mates ibrong. 

Bravest Eagle-soul, 

Soaring upward—on! 

Look yon, upon the pyre burning reluctant 
Dream! 

Let soft band of ageless Silence funeral earthly 
Shadow sublime ; 

Let voiceless voice of God utter honor supreme, 

Farewell, bold Pilot-Soul, 

Till we melt in One Mystery unknown! 
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CUPID'S CARNIVAL 
SB 


St wy 


By Fannie Harley 








“Hail to thy returning festival, Good Bishop 
Valentine!’ ‘Singing cupids are thy choristers 
and thy presentors, and the mystical arrow 
supercedes the crosier borne before thee.” 


IDDEN among green leaves in the 
a) damp soft earth, dainty blue for- 
Wie &ct-me-nots bespeak the thoughts 
8 of happy lovers; from branches of 
fresh budding trees the cooing notes of 
gentle doves tell of love; before our 
minds float visions of bleeding hearts 
bestuck with arrows from Cupid’s quiver; 
and postmen staggering under the weight 
of mail pouches bulging with laced and 
perfumed missives, whistle joyous and 
happy love tunes. ’Tis St. Valentine’s 
Day! 

From time immemorial lovers have ob- 
served this day; poets have loved it. 
But why should it be dedicated to St. 
Valentine? He was a prespyter of the 
Church, and stood firm to his faith as 
a Roman Bishop. He wrote no love 
songs, and if famous for his love and 
charity, so was every saint in the calen- 
dar. He was murdered at Rome, Feb- 
ruary 14th, A. D. 278. 

During the very earliest period of 
Roman religion February was regarded 
as the month of expiation and atonement, 
the Festival of Purification, in honor of 
Februata Juno, goddess of marriage and 
wedlock, and the ideal of female modesty 
and prudence, occuring on the fourteenth 
of the month. Sixty years before the 
Trojan war the custom of holding a 
festival in honor of Lupercus, Lycean 
Pan, destroyer of wolves, was brought to 
Rome and eventually it came about 
that the feasts held in honor of both Pan 
and Juno fell upon the fifteenth day of 
February, and were known as the Feasts 
of the Lupercalia. 

The celebrants of this ancient festival 
met before the Lupercal, a cave at the 
foot of the steep southwest corner of the 
Palatine Hill, where, legend has it, the 


yellow waters of the flooded Tiber de- 
posited, beneath a sacred fig-tree, the 
famous twins, who were cared for and 
nurtured by a wolf, the sacred animal of 
Mars, War God of the earliest settlers 
on the Palatine. 

Quiet and solemnity characterized the 
opening scenes of the ceremony. While 
offering salt-cakes made by vestal virgins 
from first ears of last year’s harvest, a 
dog and two goats were sacrificed upon 
an altar. Two youths of high rank were 
brought forward, their foreheads smeared 
with the bloody knife used in slaughtering 
the victims, then cleansed with wool 
dipped in milk. This done they were 
obliged to laugh. Girding themselves 
with the skins of the slaughtered goats, a 
luxurious feast was patraken of, after 
which two companies of young men, 
each led by one of the two youths, ran 
around the base of the Palatine Hill, 
starting at the Cave of Lupercal, but not 
completing the circle, and as they ran, 
struck at the women with februa—strips 
of skin cut from the hides of the same 
victims. 

The value of the sacrifice of life was in 
the belief that new life was conveyed to 
all of the worshippers. The youths were 
purified of the blood of the sacrosanct 
victims by the smearing of the blood upon 
their foreheads, which signified death, 
and the cleansing with milk, an emblem 
of new life. The laugh was given as an 
outward sign of revival, for the dead are 
silent. This act was also symbolic of the 
revival of all animal and vegetable life 
—the blood representing the death of 
the power of growth—the milk, its re- 
suscitation in spring. By girding them- 
selves with the skins, the youths became 
one with God, and the victims were 
able to communicate the new life, 
thus acquired in the course of their 
lustration of the city, by striking at the 
women with the februa, which was be- 
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lieved to produce fertility. Those wield- 
ing the strips were regarded as priests 
or magicians, and, but for goat-skins 
and wreaths upon their heads, were 
naked. 

On the eve of the Lupercalia, in honor 
of Februata Juno, patroness of women, 
the yound men of Rome chose their 
sweethearts by drawing names of young 
women from a box, thus pairing off the 
youths and maidens for the great cele- 
bration on the morrow. Upon the maids 
who had fallen to their lot, the youths 
bestowed gifts of great value and beauty, 
as scarfs and other female finery. 

At the time of St. Francis de Sales, 
several pastors of the church endeavored 
to abolish this superstitious custom of 
the heathens by substituting the names 
of female saints on the billets, the name 
of the saints thus drawn to be the pa- 
tronesses for the ensuing year, and it 
was incumbent upon the drawers to 
emulate in every way possible the lives 
of the saints they had drawn. But this 
balloting for ghostly partners soon lost 
its charm for these bouyant young people, 
and the maidens of flesh and blood won 
the day, proving that it is impossible to 
extirpate any ceremony to which the 
common people have been accustomed. 

The custom of observing the fourteenth 
day of February was more than sixteen 
hundred years old when the Christian 
Valentine was beaten by clubs and be- 
headed at the time of the Claudian per- 
secutions, during the great heathen 
Festival of Love and Purification, and it 
was not until the fifteenth century that 
the zealots of the Church did away with 
the festival by placing in its stead a 
church festival in honor of the martyred 
bishop, but succeeding only in engrafting 
a Christian ceremony onto a pagan cus- 
tom and sending it to us as St. Valen- 
tine’s Day instead of the Lupercalia. 

The observance of St. Valentine’s Day 
with most of its Lupercalian practices 
sped fast to Great Britain. As late as 
the sixteenth century the drawing box 
was customary, and from it the bachelor 
drew the name of the maid who should be 
his “valentine” for the ensuing year, and 
upon his sleeve or in his bosom he wore 
it. In some instances both maids and 
youths drew billets, thus giving each two 
“valentines.” Dances and treats were 
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given throughout the year, and oftimes 
these associations ended in love and 
marriage. Such Valentine customs were 
adhered to more in those days when all 
daughters were expected to marry, than 
later as women began to be independent 
and look forward to a career. In both 
England and Scotland the ladies whose 
names were drawn were presented with 
handsome and expensive presents in 
emulation of the gallants of ancient 
Rome. 

The custom of drawing “valentines” 
was also practiced in France, the senti- 
mental tie holding sacred throughout 
the year. Each stood to the other in 
relationship of Cavalier and Lady of 
Beauty—he to honor and defend; she to 
repay him with smiles and silk favors 
done by herself to be most appreciated. 

A tradition prevailing in the rural 
districts was that on the fourteenth day 
of February the choristers of the air chose 
their mates, and the inherent feeling of 
love so strong in sturdy youth led to the 
custom of choosing sweethearts on that 
day. Shakespeare alluded to the wide- 
spread tradition when he said: 

“St. Valentine is past; 
“ Begin these wood birds but to couple now?” 

Early in the morning, before the sun 
was up, youths of the villages supplied 
with nets, set out to catch an owl and 
two sparrows, without injury to the 
birds. The owl, emblem of wisdom, 
could influence the members of the 
feathered tribes to enter the net of love, 
and the early morning was selected as 
being symbolic of an early union, the 
only means of securing real happiness. 
Success attending this adventure, and 
considering it a good omen, the young 
men returned in triumph, claiming the 
right to demand a reward of three pots 
of purl from each housewife in honor of 
St. Valentine. 

“Challenging valentines’ retained in 
England up to a late date, “Good- 
morrow, ’tis St. Valentine’s Day,” being 
the challenge, and the first to say it, 
upon friends meeting, received a present. 

At six o’clock in the morning children 
adorned with flowers and ribbons began 
marching about the streets singing of 
St. Valentine, throwing wreaths and true- 
lovers-knots to those who listened to 
their songs. 
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Sometimes young men stole up to the 
houses of their ‘‘chosen ones,” and 
hurled, through an open window, oranges 
or apples onto which love notes had 
been tied. 

St. Valentine’s eve, being fraught with 
all sorts of superstitions, great belief 
in charms and omens prevailed. A bay 
leaf was pinned to each of the four 
corners and one in the middle of a pillow, 
then if the fair one dreamed of her sweet- 
heart she was sure of marrying before 
the year was out. Favorites’ names, 
written upon small pieces of paper, were 
rolled in clay and dropped into water, 
the first rising to the top indicating the 
“valentine” for that year. Most cu- 
rious of these superstitions was the 
following: At midnight, a young wo- 
man, all alone, went to the churchyard, 
and as the clock struck twelve she ran 
around the church singing, 

“I sow hempseed, hempseed I sow, 

“He that loves me best 

“Come afier me and mow.” 

After repeating this twelve times her 
lover was supposed to appear and follow 
her away. 

From the custom of drawing names, 
the first of the modern epistolary valen- 
tines were evolved in the year 1667. 
These first valentines were gaudily gilded 
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and voluminously written, but on ac- 
count of expensive postage the practice 
of sending them did not become general 
until printed valentines, bits of colored 
quaintness, requiring less postage, came 
into vogue. Poetical epithets made their 
appearance during the age of chivalry. 
In time these simple mottoes lengthened 
into verses, accompanying aesthetic and 
appropriate illustrations, until today we 
have the elaborate painted and lacy per- 
fumed valentines which have grown out 
of them. 

At no remote period the vulgar and 
hideous monstrosity known as the comic 
valentine was unknown, for the intention 
of the valentine was to convey some 
courteous profession of attachment or 
compliment. 

No matter from whence sprang the 
observance of February fourteenth, 
whether from heathen worship of Pan 
and Juno, or from ceremonies instituted 
in memory of a martyr saint, let us not 
permit it to degenerate into a meaning- 
less day with promiscuous exchange of 
love tokens. Let us feel the regenera- 
tion of nature; participate in the pleasures 
of bird-mating time; open our hearts to 
love; disport ourselves in the frolics of 
an old-time St. Valentine’s Day, and 
preserve one of our most deserving, 
beautiful and interesting holidays. 


7 
To A Meadow Lark 


By Lillian Surrey Baldwin 


Golden throat, golden throat, bursting with praise, 
Flooding the earth with ethereal voice! 

Teach me, ob teach me to learn with amaze, 
Even a tithe of thy message, “ Rejoice!’ 


Golden throat, golden throat, throbbing with life, 
Lilting the loves of red roses and white! 

Teach my wild passions a calm in their strife, 
Teach them to blend with the heavenly light! 


Golden throat, golden throat, bere on the earth, 
Lives a hard man, but he wishes to feel, 

Standing and list’ning—to feel a new birth! 
Teach me, ob golden throat, teach me to kneel! 





The LAKE of BLOOD 


By Etolia Ishii 


P AMONGST the rugged Hakone 

Mountains, by the long white road, 
UT) from the village of Moto-Hakone, 
ES jies a little lake of copperish hue, 
dull and languid in the hot summer air. 
The long winding road crawls in and out, 
like a creeping snake, between the hills. 
On all sides are the seemingly endless 
mountains, with their fragrant pines, tall 
coarse grass, and light featherly bamboo. 
Far, far away, between clumps of ancient 
pines, the deep unfathomable blue of 
Hakone lake smiles lazily in the bright 
sunshine—and beyond, the grim, un- 
broken chain of mountains spreads into 
the distance. 

In a temple, dark and spacious, where 
shadowy mysteries lurked in the gloomy 
crevices, and the air was heavy with 
burning incense, sat a solemn circle of 
stern, shaven priests; on their set faces, 
looks of unutterable scorn, their cold, 
hard eyes fixed upon the outlaw, sitting 
in the center, robed in white, a dagger 
in his hand. He who had offended the 
reigning Lord was sentenced to be 
hung, but at his earnest request the 
priests were to permit him to commit 
“*hara-kiri.”’ 

“Let the Lord Yamaguichi end his 
own life—we shall, in our mercy, permit 
him to die an honorable death.” 

Thus the High Priest had spoken, and 
they set in the huge, silent room, with 
the burning incense filling the drowsy 
air, and hovering o’er the impassive gods. 
They were awaiting the temple bell to 
toll the hour of sunset. At the first deep 
tones proclaiming the funeral of Day, the 
outlaw must take his own life. 


Sitting there, in the midst of the stern 
circle, memories of the years gone by 
amongst the wild hills, flitted thru his 
mind. Thru the slightly parted shoji he 
caught a glimpse of the clear blue sky, 
the floating clouds like snowy ships sail- 
ing in the balmy breeze. Soon his soul 
would be borne upward with them. 
The priests had cursed him, had doomed 
him to sorrowful existences to come; but 


he knew the just gods would have mercy. 
Or was this the chastisement for some 
crime committed in the gray shadow- 
past? Had he offended the divine gods 
a thousand years ago in a previous life, 
and was he accordingly doomed to live 
wretched, haunted years in expiation 
for his sin? Why should he suffer and 
atone for a crime committed in the long 
forgotten years of yesterday, in another 
life, in another personality? Why must 
he suffer thru the lengthy days of To- 
morrow? But the gods must have jus- 
tice, and the gods knew best. After all 
he was only an insignificant bubble in 
the great Universe of Creation, so he 
was doomed like millions of others to 
sink into Oblivion, into the long, long 
sleep man calls death. He must bid 
farewell to this beautiful world and to his 
beloved child, O Ena-san, to wander 
aimlessly with other spirits until he 
should be called to enter this world 
again. But would the great Human 
Tide bring him back once more, or would 
he sink forever down to the rocky floor of 
the vast Ocean, which is littered with 
the white bones of drowned men and 
skeletons of shattered hopes, there to 
lie forgotten thru the long, long ages to 
come? 

A roving wind floated down the moun- 
tain side and stole thru the parted 
shoji, bringing with it an odor of fragrant 
pines. It came like a message of hope 
and comfort to the doomed man. There 
against the blue sky stood the mountains 
he loved—Futagoyama, the Twin Moun- 
tains. How dear their rugged summits, 
how inviting the cool bamboo groves! 
There was a volcanic cone on the second 
peak. Once when he was desperately 
pursued he had fled across to the second 
mountain where the dreaded volcano lay 
smouldering her anger against the world, 
ready to hurl her wrath upon mankind. 
Tradition set forth that once when a 
party of revellers attempted to ascend 
to her tempestuous head, she had given 
vent to her anger. That was a dreadful 
night, so they said. The sky was one 
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owing mass. The hoary mountain 
hurled forth burning stones; scorching 
lava poured down her sides, and the 
neighboring hills trembled beneath the 
shock. And asif in approval, the sublime 
Fuji, ‘the supreme emperor of the hills,’”’ 
sent forth his great voice to warn the 
world. The outlaw had heard the tale 
and often as a lad had gazed with awe 
at the cones, but sorely pursued he had 
prayed and asked the Futagoyama to 
harbour him from human injustice. 
The garrulous old mountain took pity 
upon him and extended her shelter. 
Even the huge venomous reptiles 
which dwelt there, molested him not, 
and hiding there, within the shelter of 
the lava boulders, he had learned to 
love it all. The bright sunshine had 
gradually faded, only a few moments 
more, and then the dagger—what would 
become of his little O Ena-san after his 
death? Would the kind village people 
dare to protect her? A moment his 
stern lips quivered, then he frowned; he 
was a noble, the last of a proud family, 
sentenced to die by a rival lord. No, he 
must not shrink, when the gray spirit of 
death should offer him the Draught of 
Oblivion. 

Over the little stony path from the 
village came a young maiden running 
and panting up the narrow rough way. 
The hot, scorching sun had baked the 
tiny road, sharp pebbles tore and blistered 
her bare feet, but heeding not the pain, 
nor the dry parched sensation in her 
tortured throat, she ran on. On and on, 
over stunted bushes and the heat- 
cursed road. What matter if her throat 
ached and her head throbbed in wild 
agony, what matter if the prickly thorns 
and fallen pine needles sank into her 
soft flesh! The minutes dragged slowly, 
while gently a grayish mantle enveloped 
the earth. The shadows came creeping 
down the hillside, and faster, and faster 
O Ena-san sped, stumbling over rocks 
and bushes, her breath coming in short 
agonized gasps. She had reached the 
little lake, which lay at the foot of the 
temple. On the opposite side stood the 
stone belfry with the huge iron bell. 
Would it ring e’er she could skirt the 
lake? Glancing fearfully up she beheld 
the dying sun, a large golden ball hung 
against the crimson curtain which parted 
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dying Day from the coming Night and 
bathed the hills and the lake in its 
golden blessing. Soon this brilliant mon- 
arch would disappear, leaving only a 
faint glow of his glory upon the painted 
sky, then the bell would toll, and her 
father must die. 

Short, sharp bamboo and long grass, 
like keen-edged blades, grew by the 
water. Thru these she plunged—but a 
thot, and her flying feet stopped, a short 
catching sob escaped her aching throat, a 
terror came into her soft brown eyes like 
the look of a hunted doe. What was it 
her father had often told her?—‘‘Whoso- 
ever stands neath the bell whilst it is 
ringing shall be beheaded, and his blood 
shall crimson the lake.”” A second she 
hesitated, with the new horror dawning 
in her eyes, then on she sped like a fleeing 
deer. 

The setting sun shot one parting 
glance over the smiling lake, the frowning 
bell, and the old dark temple, shaded by 
hoary pines, who whispered their tales 
of mysteries and of the impending 
tragedy to the capricious wind, co- 
quetting with the younger trees. The 
golden rays streaming down seemed like 
a brilliant pathway from this earth to 
the glorious heavens above. O Ena-san 
saw it and a little wistful smile lit up her 
face as, panting, she stumbled into the 
belfry and weakly clung to the bell. 

The Day was dead; only a faint pink- 
ish glow lingered in the sky. From the 
east the purple shadows came floating 
down to the hushed earth. Creeping 
down the hillside, they gathered ’neath 
the bell, from which a stream of warm 
blood flowed down to the lake, crimsoning 
the surface as dusky Night spread over 
it her soothing hands. In the temple 
the priests and the outlaw still held 
silent vigil. The sunset hour had long 
gone by, and the bell had not sent its 
condemning voice out into the still 
night; the gods had been merciful—he 
was forgiven. A faint smile flashed 
across his stern face, as with bowed 
head he thanked the just gods. 

Into the night crept a soft cry; the 
hoary pines bowed their heads, the mur- 
muring winds gently sobbed. A sigh 
arose from the crimsoned lake, but a 
song of hope and freedom sang in the 
outlaw’s heart. 





AN APEAL FOR Zhe INDIAN 


By Irene Odock 


APPEAL comes not from those 
who have had other homes, whose 
ancestors with yours had the rich 
inheritance of many generations 

of civilization, but from a people who 
once possessed all this goodly land you 
now so proudly claim. 

Victims of the aggressive selfishness of 
the stronger race, his paleface brother, 
having come out of his contest with the 
paleface without home, without fireside, 
with scarce a place to lay his head in a 
country once entirely his own, he has 
been misunderstood and misjudged, and 
the misconception has been permitted to 
become the so-called knowledge of the 
Indian. 

While generally the possibilities of 
advencement for all European races are 
taken for granted without qualification 
or exception, this native American is 
so stamped and branded “Indian” that 
he practically travels a road so beset 
with pitfalls, stumbling blocks and un- 
evenness of footing that he is consigned 
to dual work of clearing his own pathway. 

From the long seaboard of the Atlantic 
for three hundred years we have been 
crowded backward, ever backward, from 
the Pacific shores; since the coming of 
the first white men we have been driven 
from the hills and valleys we loved, to 
the mountains and deserts. Dispossessed 
of our homes we have been left until our 
numbers have become so very few that 
we have been called a vanishing race. 
And what now remains of this native 
American, you can tell only by the lonely 
graves scattered here and there, and the 
few remaining ones—outcasts in the land 
of their fathers, outraged in their most 
sacred institutions, weakened in body, 
broken in spirit and fully conscious of 
the hopelessness of their condition. 

Then, dear friends, do you wonder 
that the wail for our dead is so ofter 
heard in our few remaining camps, and 
that our survivors are passing swiftly 
away? For this is a people robbed and 
spoiled, they are a prey and none de- 
livered, for a spoil and none saith restore. 

We ask not that you shall give us 


back the homes of your people; we ask 
not that you shall restore the forests 
where we hunted the wild deer and the 
elk, or the lakes or rivers that gave so 
freely of their abundance to sustain and 
nourish the primitive race that white 
men found in possession when they first 
discovered our country. Your people 
have been enriched by their industries, 
trained by their schools, uplifted by 
their religion, while ours have been driven 
backward, ever backward in a mere 
struggle to live. 

Then, my brothers, shall we be left 
to die and disappear in a land that you 
have made so great? We are brethren, 
all sons of one Father, the same Great 
Spirit is the Father of us all; the Great 
Mystery, whom blindly we have adored, 
for whom our reverent speech could give 
no spoken name, but whose unseen 
existence and association we have felt 
and known in all the influences of Nature 
that speak to us of a Being Supreme. 

We have not inherited the training of 
civilized fore-fathers; we desire to learn 
but our lessons, which have too often 
been given by those who care not for us. 
We plead for our children the oppor- 
tunities that your children have and we 
ask no more for our children than we 
desire for yours. We would know more 
of holy things; our men and women are 
children yet, larger grown, still subject 
to the impulses of youth, weak and un- 
wary, and they fall victims to the greed 
and neglect of the stronger race. 

The woods and their indwelling spirits, 
wild or gentle, are gone; the solitudes of 
Nature no longer yield their secrets for 
our instructions or produce the living 
creatures that once supplied our material 
wants. We are groping for better things 
than we have known. Who is there 
among you will give ear to this, who will 
hearken for the time to come? 

To the Christian people of California 
and elsewhere—in the name of Him who 
promised His blessing upon a kindness 
shown to the least of His brethren—I 
bring to you my story of the California 
Indian. 








The Indian and Our 
Public Schools 
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By State Superintendent Hyatt 








The following is an address written by Super- 
intendent Hyatt and read at the annual meeting 
of the California Indian Association by Mrs. 
Hyatt. It gives the attitude of those in author- 
ity, sworn to observe the law, in regard to the 
rights of Indians in our public schools. It is 
well for some arrogant and ignorant white 
people to know that the Indians have rights 
they are bound to observe, as well as that they 
themselves are thus favored.—EDITOR. 


3 I understand it, the current feel- 
ing is that the Indians are here 
through no act of their own; that 
here they must remain; that they 
and we must learn to live in the same 
country together; that this learning to 
harmoniously live in the same world will 
be facilitated and hastened by, so far as 
possible, educating the young Caucasians 
and the young Indians in the same way, 
and, so far as possible, together, to the 
end that we may understand each other, 
make allowances for each other, inter- 
pret each other and dwell in harmony 
with each other in the same country. 
To this doctrine I heartily subscribe 
and pledge my co-operation to carry it 
out. It is the only decent one, the only 
practicable one. Banishing the Indians 
to remote and inaccessible reservations, 
educating them apart from and in a 
different way from the rest of our people, 
is no way to make of them independent 
and self-sustaining citizens. Rather, it 
makes them shy, helpless aliens, inca- 
pable of self-support, unable to take 
their own part in the hurly-burly of life, 
not understanding or entering into the 
white man’s way of living—which is the 
only way the Indian can continue to live. 
Really, I suppose the best solution of 
the problem is for the Indian children to 
be squarely taken into our own ordinary 
district schools, and taught by the same 
teachers, in the same way as the other 
children. In this way they learn to live 
together better than in any other way. 
So far as I have observed, this plan has 





excellent results whenever the Indian 
children are few as compared with the 
whites. The Indian children are almost 
universally clean, inoffensive and tract- 
able. They are desperately shy, incom- 
prehensibly afraid of ridicule. But one 
never hears of an Indian child being de- 
fiant or impudent or making trouble in 
the discipline of the school, never. 

As a matter of law, Indian children 
have the same rights in the districts 
where they reside as the children of any 
other nationality; in fact a better right, 
for they have been here longer than any 
of us. I very often have to render this 
decision to excited individuals who want 
the Indian children put out of the school 
because they are Indians. It reminds 
me of a story of the old days of gold in 
California that was told me the other 
day. Bear Flat was inhabited by a 
community of Californians for genera- 
tions, born and bred on the svil—Mexi- 
cans, in the parlance of the day. Bye 
and bye the argonauts observed that 
these native Californians were bringing 
in gold to exchange for food. Where- 
upon a mass-meeting was called of 
Englishmen, lrishmen, Dutchmen, Jews, 
Frenchmen and everything else under 
the sun, gathered in from all over the 
world by the smell of gold. They or- 
ganized in a 1\:ethodical and legal way, 
and resolved that the mines did not and 
could not belong to foreigners. Then 
they adjour:.ed, and they went for that 
group of heathen natives, ejected them 
bodily ard took of their 
homes and their gold forever after, with 
the serene consciousness of acting in a 
strictly legal and proper manner. In- 
dian children have a right in the school 
of their home district, derived from 
living a thousard years further back 
than the oldest European descendant of 
the State. 

When the Indian children are in con- 
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siderable numbers, however, the residents 
of the district are likely to grow restless 
and sour. They are alarmed lest the 
school be overwhelmed by the Indians. 
They don’t want their children sub- 
merged by what they call the stupidity 
of the Indians. Sometimes they are 
alarmed over the possibility of their 
sons marrying Indian girls after spending 
years with them in school. Sometimes 
there are Southerners in the district, to 
whom a colored skin is rank poison. 
Sometimes you have fearful and wonder- 
ful yarns of the disease, filthy habits, 
and unsanitary lives of the Indians— 
generally from some lean, malarial, to- 
baceo-chewing, pork-eating citizen, lately 
come in from Arkansas or Missouri, and 
afflicted with yellow jaundice. He 
shakes his fist and swears violently that 
bis children haint a goin’ to mix up with 
no Indians in that school, not by a jug 
full. It is alleged, with direful head- 


shakings, that the whole Indian race is 
afflicted with tuberculosis, that they are 
grown through and through by venereal 
diseases, that they are frightfully im- 
moral. 

It is my observation in these particu- 


lars that the Indians are very like other 
peoples. Their immoralities are forced 
upon them by white men of the baser 
sort. Their diseases are derived from 
the white man, and they are unable, 
economically, to combat them as the 
white man does, by nourishing food, 
comfortable houses, good liivng. Give 
them a chance, even half a chance, and 
they soon rise to the level of the neighbor- 
hood. Some of the neatest, brightest 
and handsomest little girls I have ever 
seen were the children of Indian mothers 
in district schools, with clean dresses, 
sparkling eyes and red ribbors on their 
smoothly-combed hair. 1 have observed 
that even the despised half-breed, when 
he is the son of a capable, healthy white 
man, grows into a capable man who cap 
take care of his own and whose word is as 
good as his bond. 

We, as a people, are fond of referring 
to our public school system as the great 
melting-pot of the nation, where the 
polyglot peoples of the world are taken in 
by wholesale, assimilated, and turned 
out as patriotic, capable American citi- 
zens. Our sympathy goes out to the 
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poor and downtrodden of the earth, who 
come to us in hundreds of thousands. 
Last year 65,000 Jews came by steamer 
to the port of New York alone. More 
than a million are in New York now, to 
say nothing of the Austrians, Italians 
and other European peoples. Now it 
seems to me that if we so cheerfully 
undertake the burden of assimilating the 
weak and slavish peoples of the old 
world, we can very well look kindly upon 
the task of assimilating our own American 
Indian, who is the product of our own 
soil, who has an untamed spirit and a 
soul attuned to nature rather than to the 
artificial conditions under which he 
must live in future. Where he is de- 
graded, we ourselves have done the work 
of degradation. Naturally he affords a 
better basis for citizenship than the effete, 
worn-out and disease-stricken remnants 
of older civilizations. 

When the Indian children are in large 
numbers and the community as a whole 
is opposed to them, it is well for the 
Indians to be encouraged to form a 
regular school district of their own, 
under the laws of the State. The or- 
ganization and conduct of the district 
will be valuable training to the adults as 
well as to the children. If the county 
superintendent is active and interested 
in this problem, as he should be, he will 
take a pride in assisting and guiding 
these timid people in forming and manag- 
ing their school, in seeing to it that it 
is in every way on a par with the other 
schools of the county. So far as I have 
been able to observe, the Indian people 
then selves very sreatly prefer this form 
of education to the government reserva- 
tion school. They like to have their 
children at hone nights and mornings, 
the same as other people, instead of 
sendin:: then: away for weeks ard n.onths 
to a federal school. The children are a 
con fort and a help to their parents, and 
ought to be with them. Desolate indeed 
is the home where children have been 
but are no more. What else have people 
left to live for? 

It is well for the red man, who must 
l've in the United States, the land of his 
fathers, all the rest of his life, and whose 
children and children’s children must 
live here too, who inust gain his daily 
bread by competing against the white 
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man, who must work and bargain and 
buy and sell and prosper or fail with 
him—it is well for the red man to organ- 
ize his school and educate his children in 
the white man’s way. He will not re- 
sent the separate school if he runs it 
himself and it is as good as the other 
schools. He will resent it only if it 
appears in the guise of an advertised 
discrimination against an inferior race. 

All of these things really rest upon an 
economic basis. I observe that when by 
some accident an Indian community has 
received its share of its birthright in 
good, arable, valuable land, instead of 
some distant desert or some dry canyon 
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—that then the Indian occupies a very 
different station in the public eye. He 
is a man of substance, of property, of 
influence. Politicians court him and 
business men deal with him. ‘Money 
makes the mare go” for red men the 
same as white and yellow. The white 
man has a hundred years or so the start 
of the Indian, that is all. Give the 
Indian a fair chance at good food, cor- 
rect living, opportunity and education, 
particularly industrial education rather 
than literary, and he will catch up with 
us in a century or so. We must be 
patient and must give him his chance. 


leased 
From The Hights 


By Juanita Miller 


Warm, red sun kissed the “‘Gate’’ good-night 
Mid purple pomp and cloth of gold, 
Great gorgeous colors dropped from sight 
Deep down into my beart they rolled. 


Shy silver stars came out and sang, 
Each one in perfect harmony, 
Until the air with music rang 
And all my soul went calling thee. 
(Copyright 1913. ) 








EDITORIAL 








To the kind courtesy of Elbert Hubbard, The Roycroft Shop, East Aurora, 
N. Y., we are indebted for permission to use the etching of Joaquin Miller, which 
appears on our cover. This illustrious poet was born Nov. 10, 1841 and died Feb. 
17, 1913, and this issue of Out West is intended not so much to commemorate the 
date of his passage hence, as to bring our readers into a closer and more intimate 
knowledge of his life. 


In the September issue of Out West an interesting article appeared entitled, 
“The Hand-Cart Brigade.” Owing to an oversight, this was credited to Felix J. 
Koch. The author in reality is Augustus W. Daugherty, 302 South Carson Street, 
Carson City, Nevada. We heartily regret the occurrence and hope the effect of this 
notice will be to lead our readers to look up the article and give it a more careful 
reading. It is well worth it. 
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The editor of Out West is a little late in extending his congratulations to Robert 
~erling Yard on his taking the Editorial Chair of The Century Magazine. Mr. 
‘ard opens his salutatory with an utterance that gives the strong manhood and 

rsonal vision that guides him. He says: “The magazine needs no other aim than 
, be worthy of the name ‘t bears.”’ 

Think what this century means to mankind, the hopes it enshrines, the aspira- 
ons it shadows forth, the progress it indicates. ‘In remaining the ‘old’ Century, 
ierely growing with the times, merely holding fast to its historic place in the front 
{ progress, this magazine, in these richer days of hard thinking and prompt acting 
nd strenuous living, these tumultuous days of changing eras, remains by mere defi- 
‘ition the organ of what is noblest and forwardest in American life.” Seeking to 


Robert Sterling Yard, the New Editor of ‘‘The Century Magazine.” 


keep step with the age in all that makes for human progress, recording all the great 
achievements in art, science and social development, the new editor pledges himself 
to seek to understand, and faithfully and truthfully to mirror to his readers all the 


powerful currents moving in America today. This is a large aim. But Mr. Yard 
is a large man, and the Century has proven itself a large magazine. We are assured 
Mr. Yard’s purpose as expressed in his closing words will faithfully be adhered to: 
“We shall make this magazine, fearlessly and in the white light of today, as nearly 
the magazine of the century as courage and devotion and eyes that see and minds 
that shrink not can do.” We bid him God-speed in his high endeavor, look up to 
him for encouragement and example, and will gladly and gratefully follow him as far 
as we may in all that makes for the permanent development of American manhood 
and womanhood, and the glory of American literature. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers | 


make an irresistible appeal to 
the palate. These bewitching 
dessert confections are made 
for the joyful occasion, the | 
social gathering, the feast. 














ADORA—Another dessert 
confection invariably popular | | 
with the hostess. These little | | 
wafers are pleasing to look 
upon, entrancing to the taste, | | 
whether served with desserts | 
or eaten as a confection. 





FESTINO—Their resen- 
blance to an actual almond is 
most attractive. FESTINO 
conceals beneath the most deli- 
cate of shells an enticing sweet- 
ened, almond-flavored filling. 











CHOCOLATE TOKENS—A 
| comely dessert confection. An unusu- 
b ; ally pleasing chocolate-covered 

sweet with a filling of creamy 
goodness. 
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POEMS WORTH MEMORIZING 


Masterpieces of Western Poetry 








On Yosemite Heights 


By Lucius Harwood ‘Foote 


IE CRAWLS ALONG THE MOUNTAIN WALLS, 
FROM WHENCE THE SEVERED RIVER FALLS; 
ITS SEETHING WATERS WRITHE AND TWIST, 
THEN LEAP, AND CRUMBLE INTO MIST. 
MIDWAY BETWEEN TWO BOUNDLESS SEAS, 
PRONE ON A RAGGED REEF HE LIES; 
ABOVE HIM’ BEND THE SHORELESS SKIES, 
WHILE HELPLESS, ON HIS BENDED KNEES, 
INTO THAT AWFUL GULF PROFOUND, 
APPALLED, HE PEERS WITH BATED BREATH, 
CLUTCHES WITH FEAR THE YIELDING GROUND, 
AND CROUCHES FACE TO FACE WITH DEATH. 
THE FEARFUL SPLENDOR OF THE SIGHT 
BEGETS IN HIS BEWILDERED BRAIN 
A DOWNRIGHT TORTURE OF DELIGHT, 
THE: VERY ECSTASY OF PAIN. 
A SUDDEN FRENZY FILLS HIS MIND, 
IF HE COULD BREAK THE BOUNDS THAT BIND, 
AND LAUNCH UPON THE WAVES OF WIND; 
ONLY TO LOOSE HIS HOLD AND LEAP, 
THEN, CRADLED LIKE A CLOUD, TO SLEEP 
WIND-ROCKED UPON THE SOUNDLESS DEEP. 
WITH EYES UPTURNED, HE BREAKS THE SPELL, 
AND CREEPS FROM OUT THE JAWS OF HELL. 
POHONO’S SIREN WILES BEGUILE,— 
HE DRINKS HER KISSES IN THE WIND, 
HE LEAVES THE NETHER WORLD BEHIND. 
UP, AND STILL UPWARD, MILE ON MILE, 
WITH MUFFLED TRAMP, THE PILGRIM CREEPS 
ACROSS THE FROZEN WINDING-SHEET, 
WHERE WHITE-FACED DEATH IN SILENCE SLEEPS. 
UP, AND STILL UPWARD, TO THE LIGHT, 
UNTIL AT LAST HIS LEADEN FEET 
HAVE MOCKED THE EAGLE IN ITS FLIGHT. 
GRIM-BROWED AND BALD, TIS-SA-ACK BROODS ~ 
ABOVE THESE WHITE-ROBED SOLITUDES. 
A MUTE, AWE-STRICKEN MORTAL STANDS 
UPON THE FRAGMENT OF A WORLD, 
AND, WHEN THE RIFTED CLOUDS ARE CURLED, 
SEES FAR BELOW THE STEADFAST LANDS. 











From Stedman's ANTHOLOGY, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., BostawMass. 
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